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FOREWORD 


THE  original  purpose  of  these  Notes  was  to  record  the 
descendants  of  Archibald  Campbell  of  Inverawe,  father 
of  the  last  MacDhonnachie  to  own  that  property.  Later,  it 
was  felt  that  the  Notes  would  benefit  by  having  a  rather  wider 
scope  and  accordingly,  in  Part  One,  the  origin  of  the  family 
and  some  of  its  early  appearances  in  Argyll  history  will  be 
mentioned,  then,  on  a  somewhat  slender  pretext,  certain  facts 
and  figures  will  be  given  about  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  and 
then  will  follow  information  about  early  Inverawe  cadets  and 
certain  traditional  tales.  Part  Two  will  be  devoted  to  the 
descendants  of  the  above-mentioned  Archibald,  while  Part 
Three  will  be  concerned  with  topics  arising  out  of  these 
Inverawe  records. 

Part  of  the  information  in  the  Notes  has  been  provided  by 
the  following  members  of  the  Inverawe  sept  :  Brigadier  Sir 
Bruce  Campbell  of  Arduaine,  K.C.B.,  C.B.E.  ;  Colonel 
Ronald  Campbell,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  and  his  uncle,  Evan 
Campbell ;  Colin  Campbell  of  Kilmartin  and  Colin  Campbell 
of  Auchendarroch  ;  John  Graham  Campbell,  C.B.E.,  younger 
of  Shirvan  ;  Miss  Campbell  of  South  Hall  and  Miss  Etta 
Campbell.  Other  information  has  been  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Innes  of  Learney,  K.C.V.O.,  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  The 
Captain  of  Dunstaffnage,  and  Charles  Campbell  of  Jura.  To 
all  these  kind  people  the  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  thanks.  The  writer  is  also  much  indebted  to  the 
present  Duke  of  Argyll  for  permission  to  reprint  a  letter  from 
the  late  Duke.  The  rest  of  the  information  comes  from  books 
and  manuscripts,  to  which  reference  is  made  by  footnote,  and 
from  family  papers  in  the  writer’s  possession. 


25  Inverlcith  Place,  Edinburgh 
January  1951 
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ADDENDA 


Page  50,  6th  line  from  top,  after  “  1947.”  add  “  Their 
children  are  Estelle  May,  born  1906,  who 
served  in  the  W.R.N.S.,  1941-45;  and  Margaret 
Marion  Patricia,  born  1911,  who  founded  the 
Infantile  Paralysis  Fellowship  in  1939.” 

Page  51,  last  line,  insert  “Ronald”  as  Niall’s  first 
Christian  name. 

Page  61,  nth  line  from  top,  for  “Taj  Mahal”  read 
“  Qutb,  Delhi  ”. 
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PART  ONE 


Early  History  and  Cadets 

INVERAWE  has  been  my  craze  since  boyhood.  I  caught 
it,  I  believe,  from  my  brother  who  died  at  Eton.  Ele 
used  to  write  whole  pages  about  it.  These  things  concern  me 
far  less  now.  This  life  and  all  belonging  to  it  will  quickly  pass 
away,  and  then — the  accidents  of  birth  and  Fortune  etc.,  which 
wc  set  so  much  store  by,  what  will  they  profit  us  ?  Perhaps 
only  increase  our  condemnation  as  misemployed  Talents. 
Family  Pride  is  a  proverbial  failing  of  our  countrymen.  The 
Clan  Campbell  have  far  too  much  of  it.”  Thus  did  a  member 
of  the  Eiverawe  family  express  himself  in  1842. 

While  it  can  readily  be  agreed  that  excessive  concern  with 
family  history7  is  as  foolish  as  most  other  forms  of  excess,  yet 
for  anyone  to  have  a  general  curiosity  about  his  forbears  is 
reasonable— even  if  only  because,  in  the  words  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  “  Evervman  is  an  omnibus  in  which  his 
ancestors  ride  Where  the  family  has  its  roots  deep  into  the 
history  of  the  Highlands,  as  is  the  case  with  Inverawe,  an 
interest  in  the  family  records  is  perhaps  particularly  under¬ 
standable  and  so,  without  further  preamble,  the  origin  of  this 
family  will  now  be  considered. 


I.  EARLY  RECORDS 

In  some  old  Campbell  papers,1  it  is  stated  that  Sir  Neil  of 
Lochow,  who  died  before  1316,  married  first,  Margery, 

1  MSS.  in  possession  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Kilmartin. 
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sister  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  had  by  her  i.  Colin  Og, 
his  successor,  and  2.  John,  Baron  of  Moulin,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Athol  ;  and  second,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  had  by  her  Duncan,  from  whom 
descended  the  Campbells  of  Inverawe. 

While  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul  agrees  that  there  is  “a 
constant  tradition  ”  as  to  this  Lochiel  marriage,  he  points  out 
that  there  was  no  family  known  as  Cameron  of  Lochiel  at 
that  time,  and  he  regards  this,  evidence  for  Duncan  as  un¬ 
satisfactory.1 

While  realising-  that  the  Camerons  did  not  actually  own 
Lochiel  until  a  later  date,  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  his  ex¬ 
tensive  History  of  the  Camerons ,  Alexander  Mackenzie  refers  to 
a  John  de  Cameron,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  as  “  Seventh  of  Lochiel  ”.2  Perhaps,  since  the 
Cameron  chiefs  have  for  centuries  been  “  of  Lochiel  ”,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  earliest  representatives  of  the 
family  were  referred  to  in  this  way.  This  John  de  Cameron 
was  a  great  figure  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  was 
one  of  the  Scots  nobles  who,  in  1320,  craved  the  Pope’s 
assistance  in  the  cause  of  Scottish  independence.  Since  Sir 
Neil’s  first  wife  had  been  a  sister  of  King  Robert,  what  more 
natural  than  that,  for  his  second  wife,  he  should  choose  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  King’s  leading  supporters  ? 

On  the  assumption  that  the  first  Inverawe  was  a  son  of 
Sir  Neil,  this  family  would  be  the  oldest  branch  of  Argyll 
still  to  hold  the  name  of  Campbell,  because  the  only  older 
branch  was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  whose  title  has  now 
passed  to  the  Abney-Hastings  family.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  there  is  no  complete  evidence  as  to  the 
exact  point  at  which  Inverawe  did  come  off  the  main  Argyll 
family,  although  a  fragmentary  Inverawe  pedigree  found  at 
Inveraray  Castle  refers  to  Archibald,  who  got  a  charter  from 

1  The  Scots  Peerage,  vol.  i,  p.  324. 

2  The  History  of  the  Camerons,  p.  11. 
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the  Earl  of  Argyll  in  1493,  as  Sixth  of  Inverawe,  and  this 
would  support  the  account  given  above. 

The  patronymic  “  MacDhonnacliie  ”,  by  which  the  head 
of  the  family  was  known,  would  come  from  the  Duncan  who 
founded  the  family.  In  the  old  documents  studied  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  preparation  ot  these  Notes,  this  patronymic  is 
spelt  in  some  curious  ways  ;  perhaps  the  least  attractive  is  the 
Mackondachy  of  Inneraw  ”  which  appears  in  the  1587  Act 
of  Parliament  concerning  “  The.  Landislordcs  and  Baillies, 
Hielandes  and  lies  ”. 

According  to  an  entry  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry ,  it  was 
about  the  year  1330  that  King  David  II  gave  to  the  family 
the  first  grant  of  the  lands  of  Inverawe  and  Cruachan. 

The  Inverawe  country  at  one  time  was  very  extensive. 
In  the  Commons  of  Argyll ,  published  in  1692,  a  list  of  twenty- 
seven  Inverawe  properties  is  given,  extending  from  lands 
north  of  Loch  Etive  down  to  the  most  southerly  part  of  Loch 
Awe. 

Any  mention  of  Inverawe  lands  must  include  a  reference 
to  Ben  Cruachan,  that  magnificent  group  of  peaks,  part  of 
which  still  belongs  to  Inverawe.  The  Cruachan  range  is 
about  four  miles  long,  and  includes  seven  tops  that  are  each 
over  3000  feet  high.  Rising  from  the  Pass  of  Bonder  and  the 
north  shores  of  Loch  Awe,  Cruachan  dominates  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  It  so  impressed  Thomas  Wilkinson  that 
he  wrote,  in  his  Tours  to  the  British  Mountains  published  in 
1824,  “  For  elevation,  magnitude  and  magnificence,  I  do  not 
recollect  a  mountain  superior  to  Cruachan  ”. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  this  mountain  should  be  the  pride, 
and  the  rallying  cry,  of  Clan  Campbell. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the  recent  war 
the  Germans  included  the  well-known  Gaelic  song  “  Cruachan 
Beann  ”  in  a  broadcast  programme  of  Irish  music,  and  that 
Dr.  Macnicol  (whose  Inverawe  connection  is  noted  on  p.  58) 
thereupon  helped  to  organise  the  Cruachan  Spitfire  Fund  that 
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was  the  mountain’s  rather  shattering  reply  to  this  German 
mis-statement. 

Anyone  travelling  westwards  below  Cruachan  must  have 
thought  that  the  Pass  of  Brander  makes  an  extraordinarv 

O  j 

outlet  from  Loch  Awe  to  the  sea.  Geologists  arnee  that  the 
loch  formerly  had  its  sea  outlet  at  its  south  end,  by  Crinan, 
but  that  this  was  changed  when,  as  a  result  of  packed  ice,  the 
loch  flooded  and  burst  its  banks,  forcing  a  way  through  what 
is  now  the  Pass  of  Brander.  Locally,  this  flood  has  been 
attributed  to  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Fairy  of 
Cruachan,  whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  the  Cruachan  spring 
which  ted  the  loch. 

Inverawc  House  stands  beside  the  River  Awe  and  is  close 
to  good  deer-stalking  country.  The  story  is  told  that  the 
stag’s  head  crest  and  the  salmon  swimming  in  a  blue  bordure , 
which  appear  in  the  family  coat  of  arms,  were  chosen  for  that 
purpose  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  after  she  had  dined  on  the 
Inverawe  salmon  and  venison.  Queen  Mary  is  also  credited 
with  having  been  the  donor  of  the  salmon  cruive 1  on  the  river 
below  the  house,  and  certainly  the  rights  of  all  salmon  fishing 
had  then  to  come  directly  from  the  Crown.  A  further  link 
with  Queen  Mary  can  be  found  in  the  Precept  of  Sasine 
which  she  issued  in  1556  to  Archibald  Campbell  of  Inverawe, 
as  her  Sheriff  for  the  purpose,  ordering  him  to  infeft  the  Earl 
of  Argyll  inter  alia  “  in  the  5  Markland  of  Fannand  with  the 
fishing  thereof  in  the  water  of  Aw  ”  ;  while  two  years  later 
she  granted  to  Archibald  the  lands  of  Auchnacruif. 

The  Campbells  of  Inverawe  for  long  held  an  important 
position  in  Argyll.  “  Campbcllis  of  Inneraw  ”  is  one  of  only 
two  Campbell  septs  appearing  in  the  1587  “Roll  of  the 
Clannis  that  hes  capitancs,  cheiflis,  and  chiftanes  quhome  on 
thay  depend,  oft  tvmcs  aganis  the  willis  of  thair  landislordis ; 

1  A  cruive  is  a  substantial  stone-built  trap  in  which  salmon  can  be  caught. 
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and  of  sum  speciale  personis  of  branchis  of  the  saidis  clannis  ’V 
and  it  is  understood  that  in  one  of  the  early  official  lists  of  the 
clans  the  Inverawe  fighting  strength  was  put  at  500. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  early  Campbells  of  Inverawe 
almost  invariably  married  members  of  other  leading  branches 
of  their  clan.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Archibald 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Captain  of  Dunstaftnage,  and  his 
son  Dugald  married  a  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Lochnell. 
Dugald’s  grandson,  Duncan,  married  first  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Campbell  of  Glenurchy  (grandfather  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Breadalbane)  and,  though  for  his  second  marriage  he  broke 
away  and  married  a  daughter  of  MacNeill  of  Barra,  his  son 
resumed  the  tradition  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  General  Sir 
James  Campbell  of  Lawers,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon. 

In  the  early  days,  there  was  in  the  Highlands  little  suggestion 
of  “  The  Welfare  State  ”,  and  notes  about  the  early  Inverawe 
history  mostly  concern  private  enterprise  in  its  more  aggressive 
forms. 

“  M‘Condachy  of  Inver  aw  ”  and  members  of  his  family 
are  not  infrequently  mentioned  in  the  Register  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  their  part  in  various  feuds,  forays  and  depreda¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  on  4th  January  1579  the  Isle  of  Loyne, 
belonging  to  “  M‘Clayne  of  Dowart  ”,  is  alleged  to  have  been 
harried  by  “  M‘Condoquhy  of  Inverraw  with  his  complices 
to  the  nowmer  of  three  scoir  persons  or  thairby  .  .  .  with 
bowis  .  .  .  and  other  wappynis  invasive,  off  the  speciale  .  .  . 
command,  assistence  and  ratihabibition  of  Coline,  Earl  of 
Ergile,  Lord  Campbell  and  Lome  etc.”  It  is  further  alleged 
that  this  party  “  after  great  spoliations  .  .  .  cruelly  slew 
umquhile  Robt.  Tailyeour  and — M‘Ingoun,  his  servant,  and 
also  put  violent  hands  on  George  Smollet,  captain  of  said 
isle,  and  after  wounding  him  deadly,  transported  him  to  the 
1  Historical  Geography  of  the  Clans  of  Scotland,  Johnston  and  Robertson,  p.  7. 
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Earl’s  place  of  Inchcomiell  and  there  kept  him  prisoner,  Nc.” 

A  number  of  similar  charges  regarding  operations  at 
widely  dispersed  points  appear  in  the  Records  throughout  the 
years.  The  names  of:  “  Johnne  Dow  M‘Condoquhy  in  Inneraw 
and  Allane  Maclan  Og,  son  to  Glenco  appear  in  a  complaint 
of  1591  by  James,  Lord  Ogilvie  of  Airlie,  about  ravages  in 
Glcnisla  and  Glenclova.  In  1594  another  complaint  is  by 
Johnne  Lennox  of  Blarnashogill  (near  Falkirk),  who  alleged 
that  M‘ Condo  quhy,  Inneraw’ s  son,  and  three  score  men 
“  broke  into  his  house,  carried  off  goods  and  plenishing  and 
chased  his  tenants  and  .  .  .  unbesett  James  Lennox,  his  tutor, 
and  pursued  him  for  his  slaughter,  having  fired  three  or  four 
shottis  at  him  with  pistols,  one  of  which  had  wounded  him  ”. 

The  Ogilvies  had  further  cause  for  anxiety  about  the 
Inverawes  when  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  acting  under  his 
commission  from  the  “  The  Estaitcs  and  Generali  ”,  ordered 
Dugald  Campbell  of  Inverawe  to  march  with  his  company 
to  the  Braes  of  Angus,  and  there  to  “  demolishe  my  Lord 
Ogilvic’s  hous,  and  further,  see  how  ye  can  cast  off  the  Irone 
yeattis  and  windows  and  tak  down  the  rooff,  and,  if  ye  find  it 
will  be  langsome,  ye  shall  fyre  it  weill,  that  so  it  may  be 
destroyed.  Bot  you  will  not  to  latt  know  that  ye  have 
directions  from  me  .to  fyir  it,  onlic  ye  may  say  that  ye  have 
warrant  to  demolish  it,  and  that  to  mak  the  work  short  ye 
will  fyr  it.”  This  of  course  refers  to  the  burning  of  the 
“  Bonnie  Hoose  o’  Airlie  ”,  and  die  original  order  is  among 
the  interesting  Inverawe  manuscripts  presented  to  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland  by  Evan  Cameron  Campbell,  the  youngest 
son  of  James  Archibald  Campbell  of  New  Inverawe. 

At  some  date  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,1 
“  the  then  McDugald  and  the  family  of  Inveraw  were  at 
variance,  and  both  the  familys  brought  all  their  sons  and 
strenth  to  the  field  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  the  sword.  .  .  . 

1  MSS.  “  Account  of  the  name  of  McLea,  1743  ”,  Scottish  History  Society, 
Highland  Papers,  voh  iv,  p.  100. 
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McLea  of  Achnacree  brought  with  him  four  score  of  the 
McLeas  to  McDugald’s  assistance  against  Inveraw.  But 
Campbell  of  Inveraw  his  eldest  son,  being  Yellfostered  in 
McLea  of  Achnacree  his  house  (according  to  the  common 
and  antient  custom  that  prevailed  in  Argyleshire)  says  to  his 
Father  Inveraw  that  he  had  no  quarrell  with  his  Foster-father 
Achnacree,  and  that  if  h  is  Father  would  be  satisfied,  he  would  go 
to  the  McDugald’s  camp  and  would  bring  off  Achnacree  with 
his  McLea’s  from  McDugald.  To  which  Inveraw  agreed,  and 
said  that  his  doing;  so  would  lessen  McDug;ald’s  forces  against 
him  and  that  he  had  no  grudge  or  quarrell  with  Achnacree.” 

By  some  procedure,  which  is  not  explained,  young  Inverawe 
did  in  fact  bring  Achnacree  from  McDugald’s  camp  to  his 
father’s  camp,  though  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  he  also 
brought  over  Achnacree’s  four  score  followers.  Then  by 
some  mischance  Achnacree  was  dirked  by  one  of  the  Inverawe 
side.  “  Upon  which  the  Fray  began,  and  both  the  McDugalds 
and  Campbells  fell  upon  one  another,  and  Achnacree  and  his 
four  score  McLeas  were  killed  that  day  upon  the  spot.” 

In  1645,  Dugald  Campbell  of  Inverawe  was  among  those 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Inverlochy.  That  battle  was 
one  of  several  brilliant  victories  for  the  Marquess  of  Montrose, 
yet  writers  do  not  agree  as  to  whether  he,  the  Royalist  leader,  or 
Argyll,  the  Covenanters’  leader,  is  the  better  qualified  to  be 
known  to  history  as  ‘‘The  Great  Marquess  ”.x  Granger,  in 
his  Biographical  History  of  England,  sums  it  up  thus,  “  the 
Marquis  of  A r gyle  was  in  the  Cabinet  what  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  was  in  the  field,  the  first  character  of  his  age  for 
political  courage  and  conduct  For  their  public  services, 
one  was  hanged  and  the  other  beheaded. 

In  those  days,  life  was  a  hazardous  affair  for  the  country’s 
leaders  and,  although  things  went  a  little  more  easily  for 
Dugald  in  his  less  important  role,  he  also  had  some  worries. 
From  an  Act  of  1648  it  is  learned  that  Dugald  was  back  at 

1  The  Great  Marquess,  John  Willcock,  p.  xi. 
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Inverlocliy,  and  this  time  as  commander  of  the  garrison  there  ; 
but  in  January  of  the  following  year  he  found  himself  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  having  to  supplicate  Parliament  for 
arrears  of  pay  for  the  whole  garrison,  and  he  is  in  more  serious 
trouble  in  x66i,  when  he  is  mentioned  in  an  Act  as  one  of 
those  guilty  of  “  high  treason  and  acts  of  murder  &c.”  He 
was,  however,  more  fortunate  than  his  Chief  and  was  freed 
under  a  “  General  Act  of  Pardon,  Oblivion  and  Indemnity  ” 
passed  in  the  following  year. 

Dugald  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald  who,  in  1679, 
appears  as  Governor  of  the  Maclean  castle  of  Duart.  This 
appointment  was  a  step  in  the  Argyll-Duart  war  which  for 
a  hundred  years  was  carried  on  sporadically  by  fire,  sword  and 
legal  proceedings.  In  1679  Archibald  granted  a  receipt  for 
the  following  Maclean  arms — “  185  swords  95  guns  3  pistolls 
5  Lochabir  axes  and  ane  two  handed  sword  ”  for  which 
weapons  he  obliged  himself  to  be  “  comptable  to  the  Earle  of 
Argyll  ”  * 


II.  GLENCOE 

Another  of  the  Inverawe  manuscripts  given  to  the  National 
Library  by  Evan  Campbell  is  a  pact  of  non-aggression  entered 
into  in  1679  between  Archibald  Campbell  of  Inverawe  and 
two  MacDonalds  in  Glencoe.  The  document  is  called  a  Bond 
of  Friendship  and  starts,  “  Whereas  there  has  been  many  acts  ot 
kyndnes  betwixt  the  predecessors  of  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Inveraw  and  Alexander  Macdonald  in  Poul  .  .  .  and  John 
Macdonald  in  Achtriachtan,  and  that  all  of  them  hitherto 
lived  in  all  good  neighbourhood  these  many  years  ”,  the 
parties  thereupon  obliged  themselves  “  to  assist  and  succour 
one  another  in  all  our  lawful  affaires  in  so  far  as  it  lyes  in  us, 
both  in  protection  and  defence  of  one  another’s  persons  and 

1  Scottish  History  Society,  Highland  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  317. 
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goods  .  .  .  and  this  both  tor  ourselfcs  and  all  depended  of  our 
families  and  followers  both  in  Publick  and  private 

On  13  th  February  1692,  only  thirteen  years  after  the 
signature  of  the  Bond  of  Friendship,  the  rather  over-publicised 
“  Massacre  of  Glencoe  ''  took  place,  but  no  Campbell  of 
Inverawe  had  any  part  in  it,  and  indeed  the  only  Campbell  to 
have  been  particularly  mentioned  for  his  part  in  the  actual 
massacre  was  the  unfortunate  Glenlyon. 

Presumably  the  MacDonalds  had  no  Bond  of  Friendship 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton  or  with  Major  Duncanson, 
who  were  the  senior  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Glencoe  on  the 
fatal  13  th,  or  with  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  whose 
troops  had  to  take  the  main  part  in  the  actual  proceedings. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  so  many  people  should  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  stories  of  Glencoe,  while  accounts  of 
more  dreadful  happenings  in  the  Highlands  are  forgotten.  As 
the  real  facts  about  Glencoe  do  not  seem  to  be  widely  known, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  consider  briefly  what  did  actually 
happen  there  in  1692. 

The  massacre  was  a  military  operation  proceeding  under 
authority  of  the  Crown  and,  first  of  all,  some  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  it  must  be  given  to  MacDonald  of  Glencoe  himself, 
because  by  his  wilfulness  he  made  the  massacre  possible. 
MacDonald,  like  all  the  other  chiefs  who  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  government,  had  a  period  from  27th  August  to 
31st  December  1691  within  which  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegi¬ 
ance  before  a  Sheriff  or  a*  Sheriff  Depute.  However,  he 
postponed  taking  any  steps  towards  doing  this  until  the  last 
possible  moment,  and  then,  as  a  result  of  going  first  to  the 
wrong  place,  he  arrived  in  the  Sheriff’s  town  after  the  closing 
date,  thus  putting  the  lives  of  all  his  people  in  peril. 

Some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  massacre  must  also  be 
apportioned  to  King  William— and  to  the  system  of  remote 
control  from  which  Scotland  still  suffers.  It  seems  possible 
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that,  had  King  William  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  whole 
circumstances  regarding  Glencoe’s  attempt  to  take  the  Oath, 
he  might  not  have  authorised  the  massacre.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  forgotten  that  he  did  sign  an  instruction  for  the 
massacre  that  said,  “It  will  be  a  proper  vindication  of  the  public 
justice  to  extirpate  that  sept  of  thieves 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  discuss  the  schemes  of  Stair  or 
Brcadalbane  regarding  Glencoe,  but  of  course  Stair  was  very 
directly  concerned,  and  Brcadalbane  was  not  far  away. 

The  great  point  made  by  critics  of  the  massacre  is  that 
Captain  Campbell  and  his  detachment  had  lived  in  Glencoe 
for  the  two  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  event,  but  this 
point  loses  much  of  its  force  when  one  considers  that  Captain 
Campbell  only  received  the  massacre  orders  a  few  hours 
before  he  had  to  act  on  them  in  conjunction  with  other  troops 
commanded  by  his  senior  ofheers.  Incidentally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Major  Duncanson  thought  that  Captain  Campbell 
might  hesitate  to  take  action  against  people  with  whom  he 
had  been  billeted,  even  although  these  people  were  now 
denounced  as  rebels,  because  in  the  orders  issued  to  Campbell 
the  Major  puts  strong  pressure  on  him  with  the  words,  “  see 
that  this  be  putt  into  executionc  without  fear  or  favour,  else 
you  may  expect  to  be  dealt  with  as  one  not  true  to  King  nor 
government  nor  a  man  fitt  to  carry  a  commission  in  the  King’s 
service 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  there  were  about  150  fighting 
MacDonalds  in  Glencoe  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  though 
John  Buchan  rather  surprisingly  puts  the  figure  as  low  as  50. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  ’45,  only  fifty-three  years  after  the  massacre,  Lord  President 
Forbes  put  the  MacDonald  of  Glencoe  fighting  strength  at  a 
full  150. 

Captain  Campbell’s  detachment  of  120  soldiers  was 
apparently  considered  too  small  to  be  able  efficiently  to  carry 
through  the  proposed  massacre  unaided,  and  Major  Duncanson 
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planned  to  move  in  from  Ballachulisli  with  400  men  and  to 
arrive  in  the  Glen  at  the  hour  which  he  had  detailed  for  the 
start  of  Captain  Campbell’s  attack,  while  another  400  were  to 
march  to  Glencoe  overnight  from  Fort  William  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton.1 

As  it  happened,  Major  Duncans  on’s  march  from  Ballach- 
ulish  was  delayed  bv  bad  weather  and  other  causes,  and  his 
party  did  not  reach  Glencoe  until  some  time  after  Captain 
Campbell’s  attack  had  started.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton 
was  even  later  in  arriving  with  his  troops,  and  he  was  of 
even  less  operational  value  than  Duncanson. 

It  was  a  badly  co-ordinated  operation,  and  the  number 
killed  was  much  smaller  than  was  intended  by  the  Higher 
Command.  In  other  circumstances,  a  Court  of  Enquiry 
might  have  been  held  to  find  why  so  few  of  the  “  Rebells  ” 
had  been  put  to  the  sword.  However,  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  widespread  intrigues  of  which  the  massacre  was  only  one 
manifestation,  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  exploitation  by  the 
Jacobite  Press  in  London,  the  massacre  caused  considerable 
indignation  throughout  the  country  and  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  in  1695  to  enquire  into  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  affair. 

At  the  enquiry  the  number  killed  was  put  at  only  25, 
although  elsewhere  the  figure  has  been  estimated  at  about  30. 
In  addition,  some  further  MacDonalds  died  while  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  escape  over  the  hills  in  stormy  weather,  but  it  is  not 
believed  that  this  additional  number  was  large. 

The  Royal  Commission,  after  a  full  enquiry,  placed  the 
main  responsibility  for  the  massacre  on  the  Master  of 
Stair,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  he  was  thereupon 
deprived  of  office.  During  the  hearing,  the  actings  of 
Breadalbane  did  not  attract  favourable  comment.  The  sub¬ 
ordinates,  as  Macaulay  has  said,  were  covered  by  their  military 

1  The  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  John  Buchan,  p.  128. 
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To  keep  a  sense  of  proportion  about  Glencoe,  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  previous  actings  of  the 
MacDonalds.  On  one  occasion  the  MacDonalds  of  Glengarry 
burned  alive  a  whole  conore2;ation  of  MacKcnzies  who  were 
at  divine  worship  in  Killicchrist  Church,  near  Bcauly.  The 
MacDonalds  formed  a  ring  round  the  blazing  building,  and 
anyone  who  attempted  to  escape  was  thrust  back,  while  a 
MacDonald  piper  marched  round  the  flames  playing  a  rousing 
extempore  tune.  One  of  the  worshippers  begged  to  be  spared 
because  she  had  been  bom  a  MacDonald,  but  as  she  had 
married  a  MacKenzie  she  was  forced  back  into  the  dames 
along  with  the  other  members  of  the  congregation.1 

On  another  occasion,  the  MacDonalds  of  Clan  Ranald 
landed  at  Trumpan  in  Skye  and  surrounded  the  church  in 
which  the  MacLeods  were  worshipping.  They  again  applied 
their  wholesale  burning  technique  and  the  entire  congregation 
perished,  either  by  sword  or  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of 
one  woman  who,  although  badly  wounded,  managed  to 
escape  to  Dun  vegan  with  the  news.2 

It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  expand  an  account  of 
forgotten  horrors  beyond  the  Clan  MacDonald,  to  tell,  for 
instance,  how  when  the  MacLeods  once  entertained  eleven 
Campbells  to  dinner  at  Dunvegan,  the  pouring  of  blood  into 
the  guests’  wine  glasses  was  the  signal  for  their  immediate 
murder.3  Or  how,  when  the  English  invited  Scots  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  a  peace  conference  in  Ayr,  they  hanged  each 
delegate  on  arrival.4 

Such  tales  are  much  more  horrible  than  the  real  story  of 
Glencoe,  yet  it  is  often  a  garbled  version  of  the  Glencoe 
Massacre  that  is  quoted  as  the  worst  example  of  treachery  and 
slaughter.  In  1934,  when  the  writer  was  salvaged  after  a 
hundred-and-eighty-foot  fall  when  climbing  Glencoe’s  Church 
Door  Buttress,  he  was  described  in  one  newspaper  as  “  prob- 

1  The  Romance  of  the  Highlands,  Alex.  Campbell,  p.  163. 

2  The  MacLeods  of  Dunvegan,  R.  C.  MacLeod  of  MacLeod,  p.  105. 

3  Ibid.  p.  96.  4  Any  history  of  Scotland. 
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ably  the  first  Campbell  in  history  to  be  succoured  in  Glencoe”. 
However,  in  view  of  the  Bond  of  Friendship  which  has  been 
quoted  above,  it  is  clear  that  this  newspaper  report  was  no 
more  accurate  than  some  others,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  facts 
mentioned  above  may  enable  a  better  appreciation  to  be  made 
of  this  massacre  in  the  glen. 


III.  EARLY  CADETS 

KiLxMARTiN — After  the  Glencoe  digression,  we  return  to 
the  main  chronicles  ot  Inverawe.  One  of  the  two  earliest 
branches  of  the  family  to  own  property  in  Argyll  was  Kil- 
martin,  which  was  founded  by  Alexander,  son  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dugald  of  Inverawe,  when  he  ‘obtained  a  charter  of 
the  extensive  Kilmartin  lands  in  1674.  Much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  about  tills  family  can  be  found  in  the  Memorials 
of  the  Campbells  of  Kilmartin  by  Captain  Douglas  Wimberlcy, 
and,  although  it  is  not  proposed  to  quote  in  detail  from 
these  Memorials,  a  reference  will  be  made  to  the  rather 
engaging  account  of  the  alleged  abduction  of  Margaret, 
heiress  to  Kilmartin,  by  her  cousin  Dugald. 

In  a  1734  Kirk  Session  minute,  shortly  after  the  alleged 
abduction,  it  is  narrated  that  Dugald  Campbell  of  Barmaddy 
“  violently  carried  away  Margaret  .  .  .  about  nightfall  and 
assisted  by  Alexander  M‘Lean  of  Shuna,  Dugald  Campbell  in 
Kilmartin,  John  Campbell  in  Kilmartin  and  probably  others  ”, 
and  that  they  went  to  the  Lowlands  where  the  couple  were 
clandestinely  married  in  the  Gorbals  of  Glasgow,  without 
proclamation  of  Banns.  Before  the  Kirk  Session,  Dugald 
said  that  he  carried  Margaret  away  “  sore  against  her  will, 
though  afterwards  he  obtained  her  consent  ”,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Margaret’s  unwillingness  was  ever  in  fact  more  than 
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formal.  Since  no  real  violence  had  been  used,  Dugald  and  his 
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assistants  were  absolved,  after  having  been  rebuked  Sessionally 
— and  the  couple  were  then  received  by  the  Laird  of  Kilmartin, 
and  appear  to  have  lived  happily  ever  after. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  was  really  very  angry 
about  that  particular  abduction,  but  a  more  serious  view  was 
taken  a  few  years  earlier  about  the  forcible  carrying  away  by 
another  Campbell  of  another  heiress.  In  1690,  James,  fourth 
son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Argyll,  along  with  two  friends 
forcibly  abducted  the  thirteen-year-old  heiress  of  Sir  George 
Wharton,  a  child  who  had  an  estate  worth  -^1500  a  year.  A 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  but  a  month  later  the 
marriage  was  annulled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  forceful 
bridegroom  disappeared,  but  Sir  John  Johnston  of  Caskicben, 
one  of  his  two  helpers,  was  caught  and  executed  at  the  Tyburn 
within  six  weeks  of  the  purported  marriage.  It  seems  sur¬ 
prising  that,  after  the  assistant  Johnston  had  paid  the  supreme 
penalty,  all  thought  of  further  proceedings  was  apparently 
dropped,  and  that  James  took  his  place  in  the  country’s  affairs, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Army,  becoming  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Ayr  Burghs,  and  marrying  a  daughter  of 
the  first  Lord  Newark. 

The  present  representative  of  Kilmartin  is  Colin  Olaf 
MacConachie  Campbell,  who  lives  at  Kingsburgh  in  the  Isle 
of  Skye.  He  was  born  in  1887,  and  was  at  one  time  a  Captain 
in  tire  Cameron  Highlanders.  In  1927  he  married  Marie,  the 
now  deceased  daughter  of  Sir  Lewis  Errol  Hay  of  Park,  ninth 
baronet,  and  has  issue  Alasdair  K.  D.  MacDhoinachadth,  who 
was  born  in  1932,  Moire  L.  I.  MacDhoinachadth,  born  in  1928, 
and  Lilith  M.  C.  MacDhoinachadth,  born  in  1930. 


Shir  van  was  the  other  early  cadet  branch  to  become 
property  owners  in  Argyll.  The  Campbell  side  of  this 
family  was  founded  by  Dugald  of  Nether  Rudill,  Bailie 
of  Nether  Lorn,  brother  of  the  first  Kilmartin,  and  there- 
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fore  a  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dugald  of  Inverawe. 

This  origin  might  appear  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that,  in  1714,  Dugald  Campbell,  Merchant  in  London  (and 
grandson  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dugald)  gave  silver  loving 
cups  to  the  Archibald  of  Inverawe  mentioned  in  the  Foreword, 
to  Alexander  of  Kilmartin  and  to  Dugald  of  Shirvan,  which 
were  engraved  on  one  side  with  what  is  obviouslv  intended  to 

O  j 

be  the  family  arms,  and  with  the  donor’s  and  donee’s  names, 
and  on  the  other  side  with  this  inscription,  “  When  out  of  this 
you  Chance  to  Drink,  Remember  on  your  Friend  to  think  ; 
these  Cupps  are  called  the  Three  Brothers  This  inscription, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  as  applying  literally  to  the  donees. 
Although  Captain  Wimberley  shows  the  first  Shirvan  as 
“  probably  a  brother  ”  of  the  Archibald  of  Inverawe  who 
received  one  of  the  cups,  yet,  according  to  the  Shirvan  tradi¬ 
tion  that  is  embodied  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  founder 
of  their  family  was  Archibald’s  uncle,  and  therefore  also  the 
uncle  of  the  Kilmartin  donee. 

With  regard  to  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  cups,  the  Campbell 
gyronny  is  there  and  so  are  the  Inverawe  salmon,  but  Dugald 
has  shown  the  coat  as  quartered,  with  the  gyronny  in  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters,  the  salmon  in  the  third  quarter  and  the 
galley  of  Lome  in  the- second  quarter.  The  galley,  however, 
was  not  added  to  the  Argvll  arms  until  near  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centurv,  which  was  long;  after  Inverawe  had  branched 
off  the  main  family.  There  are  no  quartcrings  on  the  correct 
Inverawe  coat,  which  consists  of  the  gyronny  in  a  blue  bordurc 
charged  with  salmon. 

The  Kilmartin  cup  has  remained  continuously  in  the 
Kilmartin  family  till  the  present  day.  The  Shirvan  cup  is 
lost.  The  Inverawe  cup  was  lost  until  1820,  when  it  was  found 
in  Ireland  by  Captain  Alexander  Campbell  of  the  Scots  Greys, 
and  given  by  him  to  Auchendarroch,  in  which  family  it  still 
remains,  being  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Bruce  Campbell 
of  Arduainc. 
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The  story  is  told  that  the  first  Campbell  of  Shirvan 
acquired  the  property  because  he  was  anxious  to  be  near  the 
sea.  As  the  estate  is  bounded  by  sea  lochs  on  three  sides 
— by  Loch  Fyne  on  the  east  and  south  and  by  Loch  Gilp  on 
the  west — the  first  owner  was  probably  well  content  with  its 
situation. 

Dugald,  founder  of  the  Shirvan  family,  married  Isobel 
Campbell  of  Glencarradale,  widow  of  the  Captain  of  Dun- 
stafhiage.  Their  son,  Archibald,  also  married  a  Campbell— 
Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  and  their 
daughter  and  heiress  married  John  Graham,  advocate.  John 
Graham  is  said  to  have  been  a  cadet  of  Graham  of  Knockdolian, 
who  was  descended  from  Walter,  third  son  of  Sir  William 
Graham,  first  of  Kincardine,  by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of 
King  Robert  III.  This  John  Graham  added  the  name  of 
Campbell  to  his  own,  and  the  family  name  of  Graham  Camp¬ 
bell  is  still  maintained. 

The  present  head  of  the  Shirvan  family  is  Robert  Charles 
Graham  Campbell,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Hon.  Sherifl  Substitute  for 
Argyll  and  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  Scottish  Bar.  He 
was  born  in  1862,  called  to  the  Bar  in  1885,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Aeneas  Mackintosh  of  Daviot.  He  now  lives  at 
Stronachullin,  Ardrishaig.  He  has  three  children,  John,  Jessie 
Dorothy  and  Katherine  Louisa,  and  information  will  now  be 
given  about  them. 

Joh  11  Graham  Campbell,  C.B.E.,  younger  of  Shirvan,  was 
born  in  188S  and  married  Marjorie  Maclaine,  daughter  of 
James  A.  H.  Macnair,  London.  He  was  at  one  time  com¬ 
missioned  in  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  and  now 
lives  at  Shirvan.  Among  other  activities,  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Executive  Committee  for  Argyll. 

He  has  one  son,  Dugald,  who  was  born  in  1921.  In  the 
recent  war,  Dugald  served  with  the  8th  Argylls  in  the  North 
African  campaign,  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
After  escaping  from  a  Prisoner  of  War  camp  in  Italy,  Dugald 
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was  involved  in  this  astonishing  coincidence.  As  he  was  at 
last  approaching  our  lines,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  blown 
up  by  an  anti-personnel  mine.  He  was  collected  by  our  troops 
and  taken  to  an  Aid  Post.  There  he  said  that  he  was  an 
escaped  prisoner,  and  the  unit  security  officer  was  brought  to 
check  the  store.  That  officer  turned  out  to  be  his  father’s 
cousin,  David,  whom  Dugald  had  last  seen  at  Eton  when 
David  was  a  master  and  Dugald  a  pupil ! 

The  two  daughters  of  the  present  head  of  the  family 
married  two  sons  of  Robert  Kenneth  of  Shewalton,  coalmaster. 
Katherine  married  Archibald,  who  was  killed  in  action  in 
Gallipoli  in  July  1915.  Jessie  married  James,  who  bought  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Auchendarroch  in  1919.  As  will  appear 
later  in  these  Notes,  Auchendarroch  belonged  to  one  branch 
of  the  Campbells  of  Invcrawe  from  1829  until  it  was  sold  to 
James  Kenneth.  The  property  is  now  called  Oakfield,  which 
w^as  its  original  name. 

The  late  Sir  Rollo  F.  Graham  Campbell  was  a  brother  of 
the  present  head  of  the  family.  Sir  Rollo  was  Chief  Metro¬ 
politan  Magistrate  in  London,  and  his  children  arc : 

Archibald,  who  was  born  in  1903,  and  ordained  Bishop  of 
Colombo  in  1948  ; 

Margaret,  who  was  born  in  1904  ; 

Ronald,  who  was  born  in  1906,  has  been  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Edinburgh  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  now  a  doctor 
in  Warminster,  Wiltshire.  He  married  Greta  Bushnell,  and 
they  have  two  sons,  Ronald  Niall,  born  in  1939,  and  Robert 
Dugald,  born  in  1944  ; 

Lilias,  who  was  born  in  1907  ; 

Alison,  who  was  born  in  1908,  is  married  to  Ernst  Sander 
and  they  have  one  daughter  ;  and 

David,  who  was  born  in  1912,  is  now  a  master  at  Eton  and 
is  married  to  Joan  Maclean  of  Duart.  They  have  three  sons, 
John,  born  in  1941,  James,  bom  in  1947,  and  Angus,  born  in 
I949- 
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Dugald  the  Merchant.  The  Dugald  Campbell  who  gave 
the  three  loving  cups  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  must  have  been  kind  as  well  as  rich.  In  his  will,  dated 
2nd  June  171S,  he  made  many  bequests.  One  was  “  towards 
relieving  poor  prisoners  for  small  debts  out  of  the  prisons  of 
the  Marshalsca  in  Southwark,  about  the  term  of  Christmas 
yearly  ”.  Another  was  to  enable  good  books  to  be  bought 
and  distributed  throuo;hout  Aro;vll,  while  another  was  to  the 
poor  episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  and  their  widows  and 
children. 

In  his  will,  Dugald  also  created  the  Inverawe  Annuity  Fund 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  family  who  should  need  help. 
This  small  Fund  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  present  Trustees 
are  Duncan  Mclver  (page  50),  Bruce  (page  52)  and  the  writer. 
Dugald  also  bequeathed  .£500  towards  educating  poor  boys 
of  M‘Conachy  of  Inverawe’s  family  ”  and,  by  virtue  of 
another  bequest,  his  Trustees  had  the  right  to  nominate  two 
children  to  the  Orphan  Flospital,  Edinburgh.  Flis  bequest 
of  /hoo  to  Fleriot’s  Flospital,  Edinburgh,  is  still  recorded  on 
the  dining-room  wall  of  that  school. 

In  1828,  an  action  of  multiplepoinding  was  raised  in  the 
Court  of  Session  to  determine  who  might  be  entitled  to  the 
income  of  the  Inverawe  Annuity  Fund,  and  the  Lord  Ordinary 
appointed  all  parties  claiming  rights  under  it  to  lodge  evidence 
in  support  of  their  claims.  Thirty-seven  persons  thereupon 
lodged  claims,  and  some  additional  claims  were  put  in  two 
years  later.  Although  a  search  has  been  made  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Register  FIousc  and  elsewhere,  no  record  of  these 
claims  has  been  traced  by  the  writer,  which  is  disappointing 
as  without  examining  the  actual  claims  it  is  very  hard  to  see 
on  what  mounds  thev  could  all  have  been  made.  The  final 
outcome  of  the  1828  proceedings  was  the  appointment  of 
new  trustees  to  administer  the  Annuity  Fund. 

Dugald  left  the  bulk  of  Ins  fortune  to  his  brother  Duncan, 
who  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  sons  were  : 
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John,  of  Whitestone  in  Kintyrc,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Campbell  of  Carradalc  and  had  one  son,  Duncan,  and  two 
daughters ; 

Peter,  founder  of  South  Hall,  of  whom  more  below  ; 

Dusald,  who  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Plymouth  ; 

Alexander,  grandfather  of  Mustapha  Pasha,  of  whom 
more  below  ; 

Archibald,  who  died  without  issue  in  1 73  3 . 


South  Hall.  Peter  was  at  one  time  in  the  Dutch  service, 
and  later  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Horse  Guards  and 
then  Lieutenant-General,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Portsmouth 
and  First  Gentleman  of  the  Beer  Buttery  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  He  bought  the  estate  of  South  Hall,  near  Colintraive, 
and  built  on  it  the  mansion-house  of  that  name.  He  died 
without  issue  in  1751  and  left  all  his  property  to  his  nephew 
Duncan,  the  son  of  John. 

Duncan  married  Marion,  daughter  of  John  Campbell  of 
Otter,  and  after  her  death  he  married  Eupham,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Livingstone,  Baronet,  of  Glentirvan  and  Daldcrse. 

Duncan’s  grandson,  and  ultimate  successor,  was  another 
Duncan  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  served 
in  the  Crimean  War.  This  Duncan  was  succeeded  bv  his  son 

j 

Edward  Parker,  who  was  commissioned  in  the  Black  Watch 
and  was  in  action  at  the  battle  of  Tel-cl-Kebir.  Edward  was 
later  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  8th 

J 

Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders.  On  his  death  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Duncan,  who  was  born  in  1880.  This  last 
Duncan  became  a  Captain  in  the  Black  Watch  and  served 
in  two  African  campaigns  between  1900  and  1906.  In  the 
1914-18  War,  Duncan  was  killed  in  action  near  Festubert  in 
May  1915,  and  South  Hall  was  sold  shortly  thereafter. 

Duncan’s  brother,  the  present  representative  of  the  South 
Hall  family,  is  Patrick  Colin.  He  was  born  in  1889,  and  in  the 
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war  won  the  M.C.  while  serving  in  the  Royal  Flying 

Corps. 

Patrick  Colin  has  two  sisters,  Alice  Isabel,  born  in  1878, 
and  Mary  Barbara,  bom  in  1SS5.  These  two  ladies  were 
engaged  on  national  service  as  V.A.D.’s  and  otherwise  in  both 
the  recent  wars,  and  Alice  was  awarded  the  British  Empire 
Medal  for  her  work.  They  now  live  at  Uplcadon,  near 
Gloucester. 


Mustapha  Pasha.  Alexander  is  described  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  Fort  William.  His  son  James  was  a  Captain  in 
the  12th  Regiment,  and  married  his  cousin,  Jane  Cameron,  and 
had  by  her  a  son,  Patrick,  born  in  1736. 

According;  to  the  South  Hall  tradition,  Patrick  became 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  turned  Mohammedan, 
fought  against  Napoleon  in  Egypt  and  finally  became  Grand 
Vizier  of  Turkey,  where  he  was  known  as  Mustapha  Pasha. 

The  writer  has  found  no  evidence  to  support  the  tutor  or 
the  Grand  Vizier  parts  of  the  story,  but,  in  a  book  published 
in  1825,  there  is  a  record  of  Patrick  visiting  the  Black  Watch 
in  1801  when  they  were  on  a  troopship  at  Marmarice,  near 
the  Dardanelles.  Patrick  had  gone  to  the  ship  with  a  view  to 
asking  about  his  family  in  Argyll.  At  that  time  he  had  been 
in  the  Turkish  Armv  for  forty  years,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  General  of  Artillery.  The  account  says  that  when  Patrick 

saw  the  men  in  the  dress  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in 

© 

his  youth,  he  was  so  much  affected  that  he  burst  into  tears.1 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  heard  the  comments 
of  the  Black  Watch  soldiers  when  this  high-ranking  Turkish 
officer,  with  tears  trickling  down  into  his  beard,  started  to  talk 
to  them  in  their  own  language  about  their  own  country. 

1  The  Scotsman's  Library,  James  Mitchell  (1825),  P-  679. 
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IV.  TRADITIONAL  TALES 


In  Lord  Archibald  Campbell’s  Records  of  Argyll ,  there 
appear  three  traditional  Inverawe  tales. 

The  first  concerns  an  Inverawe  who  died  young,  leaving 
his  brother  as  tutor  of  his  infant  son  and'  heir.  According  to 
the  translation  from  the  Gaelic  that  appears  in  the  Records ,  the 
uncle,  a  man  of  fierce  and  remorseless  disposition,  decided  to 
kill  his  nephew  and  thus  to  secure  the  estate  for  himself. 
Suspecting  this,  the  boy’s  foster-mother  fled  with  him  to 
Carnassery  in  the  parish  of  Kilmartin,  and  he  spent  his  boy¬ 
hood  there.  Shortly  before  he  came  of  age,  his  uncle  invited 
the  boy  to  Inverawe,  and  the  boy  rode  there  accompanied  by 
one  servant.  While  the  boy  was  out  shooting  on  the  slopes 
of  Cruachan,  his  servant  helped  the  other  servants  to  lay  the 
table  for  dinner.  Perhaps  young  Inverawe  had  brought  his 
dog  with  him  and  it  was  not  popular  with  the  dogs  of  the 
house.  This  we  do  not  know,  but  apparently  a  dog  fight 
started  while  the  silver  was  being  laid,  and  the  large  table  cloth 
was  dragged  to  one  side,  revealing  a,  dagger  concealed  at  the 
place  where  the  uncle  was  to  sit. 

When  young  Inverawe  returned  from  the  hill,  his  servant 
told  him  what  he  had  seen  and  advised  immediate  flight. 
The  boy  agreed,  and  going  to  the  stables  they  quickly 
saddled  their  horses  and  fled,  crossing  the  Awe  at  a  ford  called 
Ath-nan-crodhan,  i.e.  the  Ford  of  Hoofs  ”1 

When  the  uncle  learned  of  their  escape,  he  at  once  set  off 
in  pursuit.  Crossing  the  hill  of  Fanans,  he  began  to  overtake 
the  fugitives  in  the  wood  of  Nant.  When  they  saw  the  uncle 
on  the  hill  above  them,  the  servant  said  to  the  heir,  “  If  you 
do  not  kill  him,  he  will  kill  vou  ”.  Realising;  the  truth  of 
this,  the  boy  killed  his  uncle  with  a  well-aimed  arrow,  and 
Carn  Mhic  Dhonnachaidh  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

The  next  story  in  the  Records  concerns  the  Fair  Maid  of 
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Callard.  About  the  year  1510,  a  Swedish  ship  anchored  off 
Callard  and  her  crew  went  up  to  the  Castle  with  a  rich  display 
of  silks  and  jewels  and  fine  brocades.  But  the  ship’s  crew 
brought  more  than  fine  merchandise  to  the  Cameron  castle: 
they  brought  the  plague,  and  soon  after  their  visit  the  only 
person  to  remain  alive  in  the  castle  was  Mary,  the  chieftain’s 
daughter. 

No  one  from  near  by  would  enter  the  stricken  castle,  but 
Mary  was  able  to  get  a  passing  shepherd  to  carry  a  message  to 
her  lover,  Duncan,  son  of  Cafnpbell  of  Inverawe.  Duncan 
immediately  went  to  Mary’s  help,  and  the  story  given  to  Lord 
Archibald  concludes  in  these  words  :  “  ’Midst  all  her  woe, 
Mary’s  heart  beat  high  with  love,  and  hope,  and  thankfulness, 
when  she  saw  her  lover  approach.  Her  wan  appearance 
struck  terror  to  his  loving  heart.  Without  waiting  for  cere¬ 
monial  of  any  kind,  he  asked  where  he  could  procure  a  ladder. 
He  was  directed  to  the  place.  Having  procured  it,  he  placed 
it  against  the  wall,  bidding  Mary  wrap  a  blanket  round  her. 
With  unquestioning  trust  she  obeyed,  and  then  descended. 
Nor  did  his  care  for  her  safety  end  here.  He  told  her  to  get 
into  the  sea,  and  unloose  and  leave  her  blanket  in  it,  and  bathe. 
Having  accomplished  which,  she  was  enfolded  in  his  own 
plaid,  which  he  slipped  off  and  placed  around  her  ;  then  he 
placed  her  in  the  boat  already  prepared,  and  rowed  her  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Awe.  As  this  would  have  been  a  feat 
impossible  for  an  unaided  arm,  he  must  have  got  the  shepherd 
to  help  him.  From  his  father’s  house  Campbell  procured  food 
and  clothing,  afterwards  building  a  shieling  on  Ben  Cruachan, 
where  Mary  lived  in  quarantine  for  three  months,  whence  she 
was  borne  in  triumph  to  his  father’s  hall,  and  married  to 
Campbell.” 

This  marriage  did  actually  take  place  about  the  date 
mentioned,  and  the  shieling  can  still  be  seen  on  Ben  Cruachan. 

The  third  story  in  the  Records  is  about  the  Ticonderoga 
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ghost  and  will  appear  later  in  these  Notes,  while  this  chapter 
will  conclude  with  a  reference  to  Green  Jean,  a  ghost  seen  at 
Inverawc  over  a  long  period.  The  writer  has  met  no  one 
who  can  explain  who  Green  Jean  was.  Some  estate  employees 
believe  that  she  was  the  Maid  of  Callard,  but  there  docs  not 
appear  to  be  any  reliable  evidence  to  support  this  belief. 

The  present  Captain  of  Dunstafhiage  told  the  writer  that 
once,  when  he  was  standing  in  the  hall  at  Inverawe  putting  up 
a  fishing  rod,  he  glanced  upwards  at  the  tip  of  the  rod  and,  to 
his  astonishment,  saw  a  girl  in  a  green  dress  walking  along  the 
gallery  that  overlooked  the  hall.  The  girl  had  beautiful  fair 
hair,  and  looked  to  be  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Having 
reached  the  end  of  the  passage,  she  passed  into  what  is  known 
as  the  Ticonderoga  room,  and  was  not  seen  again.  The 
Captain  of  Dunstaflnage  also  tells  how  in  1912,  on  the  night 
before  he  and  his  mother  left  Inverawe  before  the  arrival  of 
the  new  owners,  loud  screams  were  heard  coming  from  the 
empty  Ticonderoga  room.  This  disturbance  was  believed 
locally  to  have  been  caused  by  Green  Jean  going  into  the 
room  and  finding  it  stripped  of  all  its  accustomed  furnishings. 

Robert  Ross,  at  present  employed  at  Inverawe,  tells  of  an 
old  shepherd  who  saw  Green  Jean  many  years  ago  when  he 
was  driving  sheep  along  the  road  at  Inverawe,  and  of  how  the 
sheep  halted  to  let  her  pass  through  their  ranks. 

Robert  Ross  also  tells  how,  when  he  and  his  wife  were 
staying  in  Inverawe  while  opening  it  up  prior  to  the  owner’s 
arrival,  the  door  of  a  room  in  which  he  was  resting  opened 
silently,  and,  when  he  called  out,  “Who  is  there  ?  ”  the  door 
shut  again  without  a  sound.  This  happened  twice,  while 
Mrs.  Ross  was  in  a  part  of  the  house  at  some  distance  from  her 
husband. 

In  the  middle  of  the  first  night  that  the  writer  stayed  in 
Inverawe,  his  bedroom  door  burst  wide  open.  .  .  .  This 
might  have  been  easily  accounted  for  had  the  weather  also 
been  unsettled  at  the  time. 
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PART  TWO 


Descendants  of  Archibald  &  Janet 

AT  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Archibald 
jljl  Campbell  of  Inverawe  married  Janet,  daughter  of 
Lachlan  Maclean  of  Torloisk,  whose  family  is  now  represented 
by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  A  marriage  between  an 
Inverawe  and  a  Torloisk  might  not  have  been  expected  at  that 
time,  because  less  than  two  centuries  before,  Allan  of  Torloisk 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  castle  of  Dougald  of  Inverawe 
during  the  absence  of  Dougald  and  his  men,  and  to  have  hanged 
Dougald’s  wife  and  children  at  the  castle  gates  :  but,  as  there 
were  twelve  children  of  this  marriage  between  Inverawe  and 
Torloisk,  Janet  may  ultimately  have  felt  that  she  had  made 
amends  for  her  ancestor’s  behaviour. 

The  names  of  the  children  and  the  years  of  their  birth  are 
to  be  found  in  Captain  Wimberley’s  book.  These  names  and 
the  order  of  birth  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  in  Herbert 
Campbell’s  Pedigrees  of  the  Clan  Campbell,  where  they 
appear  in  a  list  headed  “  Probably  from  biblc  in  possession 
of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Frederick  Campbell,  Melfort  Cottage  ”. 
These  names  and  years  of  birth  will  be  listed  in  order  as  they 
appear  in  Captain  Wimberley’s  book,  and  after  each  name  will 
be  shown  in  brackets  the  precise  date  of  birth  shown  in  the  list 
found  in  Herbert  Campbell’s  collection  : 

Duncan  born  in  1702  (22/ 11/ 1702) 

Barbara  born  in  1703  (20/9/1703) 

Archibald  born  in  1705  (21/3/1706) 

Dugald  born  in  1706  (5/7/1707) 

Lachlan  born  in  1709  (15/2/ 1709) 
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Alexander  bom  in  1710  (18/7/1710) 

Isobel  born  in  1711  (20/11/1711) 

Elizabeth  born  in  1713  (17/8/1713) 

Patrick  bom  in  1714  (17/8/1714) 

Lillias  born  in  1716  (13/2/1716) 

Ann  born  in  1717  (7/ 11/ 1717) 

John  born  in  1719  (2/9/ 1719). 

These  children  will  now  be  taken  in  order  of  seniority,  and 
their  descendants,  so  far  as  they  have  been  discovered  by  the 
writer,  will  be  traced  down  to  the  present  time. 


I 

Duncan  succeeded  to  the  extensive  Invcrawe  property  on 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Finab,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Alexander,  Dugald  and  Duncan,  and  two  daughters,  Janet  and 
Ann.  He  was  much  interested  in  agriculture  and  in  forestrv, 
and  he  planted  extensively  in  the  land  near  Inverawe  House. 
The  silver  firs  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  however, 
had  been  planted  well  before  his  time,  and  indeed  have  been 
referred  to  as  being  the  oldest  in  Scotland. 

Duncan  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  connection  with  the 
Black  Watch  Regiment.  In  1745  three  companies  of  the 
Black  Watch  were  recruited,  one  being  raised  and  commanded 
by  Duncan  and  the  other  two  by  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh 
and  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Ochtertyre  respectively. 

It  may  seem  a  little  surprising  that  it  was  possible  in  1745 
to  raise  new  companies  of  the  Black  Watch  in  Scotland,  after 
what  had  happened  when  the  regiment  paid  its  first  visit  to 
England,  only  two  years  before.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
in  1730,  the  Black  Watch  was  raised  in  the  form  of  six 
independent  companies  for  duties  within  Scotland,  and 
that  it  was  only  in  1739  that  these  companies  were  suddenly 
incorporated,  by  Royal  Warrant,  into  a  Regiment  of  the  Line. 
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Apparently  their  change  of  status  had  not  been  fully  recog¬ 
nised  by  all  ranks  because,  when  in  1743  they  were  ordered  to 
England,  some  of  them  only  went  after  heins;  assured  that  the 
object  of  the  visit  was  simply  an  inspection  by  the  King. 

The  regiment  reached  London  by  30th  April  1743,  only  to 
find  that  the  Kins;  had  sailed  tor  Hanover  on  that  very  day. 
On  14th  May  the  regiment  was  reviewed  by  Marshal  Wade 
on  Finchley  Common.  Then  a  rumour  got  around  that  all 
ranks  were  to  be  sent  to  the  American  Plantations  as  suspected 
Jacobites  and,  at  the  same  time,  official  orders  were  received 
to  embark  for  Flanders.  The  greater  part  of  the  regiment  did 
in  fact  embark  for  Flanders,  but  upwards  of  two  hundred  be¬ 
wildered  and  suspicious  men  decided  that  they  would  attempt 
to  return  to  Scotland  by  secret  march.  They  reached  Oundle, 
in  Northamptonshire,  before  their  route  was  discovered,  and 
there  they  were  induced  to  surrender  by  an  assurance  that  they 
would  be  favourably  reported  on  to  London.  On  this  under¬ 
standing  the  Highlanders  laid  down  their  arms,  but  when  they 
reached  London,  three  were  executed  and  the  rest  were  sent 
to  various  overseas  stations.1 

This  early  demonstration  of  the  Whitehall  mentality  was 
not  favourably  received  in  Scotland. 

Duncan’s  company  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  13th  August 
1745  written  by  General  Sir  John  Cope  to  Lord  President 
Forbes.  Only  the  opening  part  of  this  letter  will  be  quoted, 
but  it  shows  clcarlv  the  state  of  nervousness  on  the  Govern- 
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ment’s  side.  General  Cope  writes  :  “I  had  last  night  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  I  hope  there  is  a  sloop  of  16  guns, 
and  another  of  12,  by  this  time  gone  to  the  north  west  coast 
to  visit  that  one  ship,  if  there  is  no  more,  or  get  true  intelligence 
of  what  there  is.  As  yet,  the  accts  vary  so  much,  we  can’t  tell 
where  the  storm  is  most  likely  to  break  out  first.  I  have  re¬ 
inforced  Fort  William  by  Invcraw’s  Compy,  as  well  as  others 

1  The  Bhik  Watch,  A.  Forbes,  p.  18. 
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marching  thither.”1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  at  this  time, 
other  companies  of  the  Black  Watch  were  stationed  on  the 
Kent  coast  in  an  anti-invasion  role. 

While  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  awaiting  execu¬ 
tion  in  1753,  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron  wrote:  “  In  July  1745, 
soon  after  the  setting  up  of  the  Royal  Standard,  it  was  moved 
by  some  of  the  chiefs  to  apply  to  the  Prince  for  a  strong  de¬ 
tachment  of  clans  to  distress  Campbell  of  Invcra’s  house, 
and  tenants  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  mv  brother  Lochicl 
and  I  so  successfully  opposed  by  representing  to  our  generous 
leader  (who  was  always  an  enemy  to  oppression)  that  such 
proceeding  could  be  no  way  useful  to  his  undertaking  ”.2  It 
is  clear  that  Duncan  was  away  from  Inverawe  with  his  newly 
raised  company  of  the  Black  Watch  at  the  time  this  raid  was 
proposed  by  the  Jacobites,  but  they  still  asked  for  “  a  strong 
detachment  of  clans  ”  for  the  enterprise.  ^[044 


Ticonderoga.  It  is  not  until  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga 
in  1758,  with  its  well-known  ghost  story,  that  we  are  again 
concerned  with  Duncan’s  place  in  the  Black  Watch.  This  story 
is  to  be  found  in  at  least  ten  different  publications,  and  is  also 
the  subject  of  poems  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lome.  As  recently  as  1943,  Duncan’s  connection  with 
Ticonderoga  was  referred  to  in  a  poem  written  in  the  Burma 
Jungle  by  the  famous  Chindit  column  commander,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bernard  Fcrgusson,  D.S.O. 

In  the  different  publications  the  story  varies  in  detail,  but 
all  are  agreed  on  the  main  facts  and  the  following  brief 
account  is  supported  by  the  best  available  evidence. 

One  day,  in  or  about  the  year  1755,  a  dishevelled  figure 
burst  into  the  hall  at  Inverawe  and  begged  Duncan  for 
sanctuary.  Thus  appealed  to,  Duncan  gave  his  word  that  he 
would  protect  the  fugitive,  and  he  hid  him  in  a  secret  room. 


1  CuUoden  Papers  (1S15),  p.  370. 

2  History  of  the  Camerons,  Mackenzie,  p.  274. 
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Scarcely  had  Duncan  done  this,  than  the  man’s  pursuers 
rushed  in  to  the  house  and  Duncan  found,  to  his  horror,  that 
he  had  promised  protection  to  someone  who  had  that  day 
murdered  his  dearly  loved  foster-brother.  However,  Duncan 
had  given  his  word  as  an  Inverawe,  and  so  could  not  hand 
over  the  murderer. 

As,  sad  and  forlorn,  Duncan  was  preparing  for  rest  that 
night,  he  saw  in  amazement  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  foster- 
brother,  standing  by  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  ghost  said, 
Inverawe,  give  up  the  murderer  ;  blood  must  flow  for 
blood  ”.  Duncan  replied,  “  You  know  I  cannot.  I  have 
swrorn  by  the  word  of  an  Inverawe,  and  I  cannot  dishonour 
that.”  The  next  night,  the  ghost  re-appeared  and  again  called 
on  Duncan  to  give  up  the  murderer.  Duncan  again  refused, 
but  the  following  day  he  told  the  murderer  to  leave  Inverawe 
without  delay.  That  evening,  the  ghost  appeared  once  more, 
and  this  time  said  “  You  cannot  give  him  up  now,  you  have 
suffered  him  to  escape.  We  shall  meet  again  at  Ticonderoga  ”. 

This  astonishing  story  was  often  told  by  Duncan  to  his 
friends,  and  the  name  “  Ticonderoga  ”  particularly  impressed 
itself  on  their  memories,  because  it  was  a  place  of  which  no  one 
in  the  district  had  then  heard. 

Some  three  years  later,  during  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
Duncan  and  his  son  Alexander  were  sent  to  America  with  the 
Black  Watch.  During  the  campaign,  the  Black  Watch 
Commanding  Officer  was  told  that  his  unit  was  to  take  part 
in  the  attack  on  a  French  fort  called  Ticonderoga.  He  knew 
Duncan’s  ghost  story,  and  therefore  concealed  from  him  the 
true  name  of  this  objective  in  case  it  should  spoil  his  nerve. 
However,  when  Duncan  was  in  his  tent  on  the  night  before 
the  attack  was  to  be  made,  he  was  appalled  suddenly  to  see  the 
ghost  of  his  murdered  foster-brother.  When  the  ghost  had 
vanished,  Duncan  went  to  his  Commanding  Officer  and  told 
him  what  he  had  seen,  and  he  rebuked  the  Commanding 
Officer  for  having  deceived  him  about  the  morrow’s  objective, 
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which  lie  was  now  sure  must  be  Ticondcroga. 

In  the  attack  next  day  Duncan  was  seriously  wounded 
and  he  died  nine  davs  later.  His  son  Alexander  also  was 

4 

wounded  and  he  also  did  not  recover  from  his  wounds,  but 
died  near  Glasgow  in  1760. 

This  story  has  been  made  the  special  study  of  Mr.  F.  B. 
Richards,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion,  and  his  most  interesting  account  of  the  Black  W atch  at 
Ticonderoga  has  been  republished  several  times.  In  Mr. 
Richards’  book1  he  includes  a  short  history  of  the  Campbells 
of  Inver  a  we,  and  prints  no  less  than  nine  photographs  of  the 
house  and  grounds,  and  it  is  from  this  book  that  the  following 
facts  about  Duncan’s  grave  have  been  taken. 

Duncan  was  buried  in  175  8  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Fort 
Edward,  where  a  suitably  inscribed  headstone  was  erected.  In 
1871,  as  the  original  burial  lot  was  in  the  line  on  which  the 
Champlain  Canal  was  to  be  constructed,  Duncan’s  body  was 
moved  to  a  fresh  lair,  hi  1920  it  was  again  moved,  this  time 
to  a  more  secure  enclosure,  as  “  the  quaint  old  headstone  was 
beginning  to  succumb  to  the  onslaughts  of  the  relic  hunter 
The  1920  removal  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  Memorial  Day 

In  1925,  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of  Glen  Falls  (which, 
incidentally,  was  founded  in  1749)  erected  at  Ticonderoga  a 
handsome  memorial  stone,  inscribed  to  “  The  Black  Watch  of 
1758  and  its  Major  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inverawe,  the  hero 
of  one  of  the  most  noted  ghost  stories  of  Scottish  history 
After  the  dedication  of  this  memorial,  a  silver  quaich  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Richards  on  behalf  of  the  grandchildren  of 
James  Archibald  Campbell  of  New  Inverawe,  in  token  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  interest  Mr.  Richards  had  taken  in  the 
family  connection  with  Ticondcroga. 

In  1912  Sir  Robert  Lorimer,  when  restoring  Inverawe  for 

1  The  Black  Watch  at  Ticondcroga  and  Major  Campbell  of  Inveraiue.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  New  York  State  Historical  Assn.,  vol.  x. 
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James  Currie,  discovered  the  secret  room  where  the  fugitive 
had  been  hidden,  but  unhappily  he  removed  it  in  order  to 
make  space  for  a  loftier  stairway. 

There  is  another  curious  incident  to  tell  about  Ticonderop-a. 

C> 

On  the  day  of  the  attack  on  the  fort,  the  Misses  Campbell  of 
Ederlinc  were  standing  on  a  bridge  at  Inveraray,  when  suddenly 
their  attention  was  attracted  by  an  astounding  picture  in  the 
sky.  They  saw  a  fort  being  attacked  by  British  troops,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Black  Watch  !  They  could  even  recognise  local 
members  of  the  regiment,  and  identified  Inverawe  and  others 
as  being  struck  down.  In  complete  amazement,  they  told  their 
friends  of  this  drama  in  the  sky,  and  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  had  seen  struck  down.  Weeks  later,  the  Gazette  con¬ 
firmed  the  accuracy  of  what  these  ladies  had  reported. 

This  sky  picture  was  also  seen  by  an  Englishman,  Sir 
William  Hart,  and  his  servant,  who  were  walking  in  the 
grounds  of  Inveraray  Castle,  but  as  they  did  not  know  any 
members  of  the  Black  Watch,  they  were  not  able  to  identify 
any  of  the  figures  they  saw.1 

Duncan  appears  to  have  been  in  financial  difficulties  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  On  14th  March  1758,  while  on  his  last 
campaign,  he  wrote  to  his  business  adviser :  “I  received  your 
letter  from  Inveraw  of  the  25th  November  by  ane  ship  of  war. 
The  state  you  sent  me  of  my  affairs  is  not  very  agreeable  nor 
encouraging.”  This  state  of  Inverawe  debts  amounted,  with 
interest,  to  .£7644  :  19  :  10,  but  from  this  fell  to  be  deducted 
debts  due  to  the  estate,  including  rents  and  price  of  house  furni¬ 
ture  sold  (excepting  silver  plate)  which  totalled  -£1400  :  o  :  9, 
leaving  a  net  deficit  of  -£6244  :  19  :  i.2 

The  cause  of  the  financial  difficulty  is  not  known  to  the 
writer.  It  is  possible  that  Duncan’s  desire  to  improve  the 
property  had  led  to  expenditure  that  he  could  not  afford.  It 

1  Records  of  Argyll,  Lord  A.  Campbell,  p.  143. 

2  Inverawe  MSS.,  National  Library  of  Scotland. 
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is  possible  that  the  recruitment  of  a  company  of  the  Black 
Watch  had  entailed  heavy  expense.  It  is  also  possible  that 
Duncan  had  not  been  very  fortunate  in  his  advisers. 

J 

As  has  been  mentioned,  Duncan’s  son  Alexander  died  of 
wounds  received  at  Ticonderoga.  His  second  son,  Dugald, 
was  commissioned  in  the  North  British  Fuziliers  and  had  died  in 
1756,  when  at  Gibraltar  with  his  regiment.  Duncan,  the  third 
son,  also  predeceased  his  sister  Janet,  and  it  was  to  her  that 
Inverawe  passed  in  1762.  Janet  had  married  a  Captain 
Pittman,  and  they  had  one  child,  Susan,  who  died  unmarried. 
The  writer  has  no  information  about  Ami,  Duncan’s  fifth 
child. 

In  1765,  Janet  sold  Inverawe  to  her  uncle,  Colonel  Robert 
Campbell  of  Finab  and  Monzie,  M.P.  Colonel  Robert  was 
the  son  of  Captain  Alexander  Campbell  of  Finab  who,  in  die 
last,  tragic  days  of  the  Darien  Expedition,  led  the  gallant  attack 
on  numerically  superior  Spanish  forces  at  Tubacanti. 

On  Colonel  Campbell’s  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
General  Alexander  Campbell  of  Monzie,  who  was  M.P.  for 
Anstruther  Easter  Burghs,  1797--1802,  and  for  Stirling  Burghs, 
1807-18.  In  this  line,  the  property  descended  to  the  mother 
of  the  present  Captain  of  Dunstaffnage,  and  she  sold  it  in  1912 
to  Janies  Currie  of  the  Currie  Shipping  Line. 

II 

Barbara  was  born  in  1703  and  married  Archibald  Campbell 
of  Jura,  head  of  a  cadet  branch  of  the  Lochnell  family.  There 
were  four  sons  of  this  marriage,  and  from  one  of  these  sons  the 
present  head  of  the  Jura  family  is  descended. 

Charles  Graham  Campbell,  twelfth  and  present  head  of 
Jura,  was  born  in  1880,  and  is  one  of  the  four  sons  of  the  late 
Colin  Campbell  of  Jura.  He  at  one  time  owned  a  station  in 
New  South  Wales,  but  now'  lives  at  Abbey  Place,  Melrose. 
He  is  married,  but  has  no  children. 
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The  other  sons  ot  Colin  Campbell  of  Jura  were- — 

(a)  James  Archibald  Lochncll,  born  in  1879,  who  married  in 
1914  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  ot  Sir  Robert  J.  Black, 
Bait.,  of  Midgham  Park.  In  the  1914-18  War,  James  was 
a  Captain  in  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  and 
he  died  from  wounds  received  in  action  in  March  1915. 
James  had  one  daughter,  Cecilia  E.  Lochncll,  born  in  1915, 
who  married  Anthony  Cullin  of  the  London  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  They  live  in  Kemsing,  Kent,  and  their  family 
consists  of  twin  daughters. 

( b )  Colin  Richard,  born  in  1885,  who  married  a  Miss  Byron  and 
lives  at  Famhanx.  There  are  no  children  of  this  marriage. 

(c)  Walter  Ronald  Francis,  born  in  1888,  who  became  a 
barrister-at-law.  During  the  1914-18  War  he  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Fusiliers  and  he  died  from  wounds 
received  in  action  in  August  1916. 

Archibald  was  born  in  1705  or  1706.  In  Frederick 
Campbell’s  list  he  is  shown  as  having  married  M.  M.  Erie,  and, 
in  Harvey  Johnston’s  Heraldry  of  the  Campbells ,  he  is  shown 
as  having  died  without  issue.  No  other  reference  to  Archibald 
has  been  found  by  the  writer. 

Dugald  was  born  in  1706  or  1707.  Wimbcrley  says  that 
he  married  and  had  issue,  but  gives  no  further  information. 
Harvey  Johnston  1  refers  to  this  Dugald  as  “  of  Shirvan  ”,  and 
shows  his  son  Archibald  as  having  married  Jean,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  but  this  must  be  wrong 
because,  as  already  mentioned  (page  22),  the  first  Shirvan  came 
off  the  main  family  two  generations  earlier  than  this. 

Lachlan  was  bom  in  1709,  and  died  young. 


Ill 


Alexander  was  born  in  1710.  He  became  Comptroller  of 
Customs,  Greenock,  and  in  1747  married  Ann  Somervail. 


1  Her  all ry  of  the  Campbells,  vol.  ii,  p.  50. 
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There  were  six  children  of  this  marriage  : 

(A)  Ann  (D)  John 

(B)  Jean  (E)  Alexander 

(C)  Archibald  (F)  Duncan 

(A)  Ann  died  unmarried. 

(B)  Jean  married  Campbell,  Achlian,  and  had  four 
children — Archibald,  Duncan,  Mary  and  Jean.  The  further 
history  of  these  children  and  their  descendants,  if  any,  is  not 
known  to  the  writer. 

(C)  Archibald  of  Blackhouse  and  Finlayston,  J.P., 
Deputy  Lieutenant,  was  born  in  1755,  and  made  a  fortune  in 
the  West  Indies.  Between  1800  and  1809  he  bought  property 
in  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  and  also  the  farm  of 
Tirvine  which  was  part  of  the  estate  of  Inverawe.  Fie  died 
in  1825,  leaving  one  child,  Alexander. 

Auchendarroch. 

When  Archibald  died,  he  left  estate  valued  at  -£122,23  8. 1 
He  bequeathed  legacies  of  -£40,000,  of  which  half  were  to  the 
children  of  his  brother  Duncan.  The  residue  of  Archibald’s 
property  was  left  in  trust  for  his  only  child  Alexander,  with 
directions  to  the  trustees  to  purchase  lands  to  be  entailed  on 
him.  “  I  wish  a  preference  to  be  given  to  the  old  family 
estate  of  Inveraw,  if  it  can  be  got.”  However,  the  then 
owner  of  Inverawe  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  sell  “  unless  he 
got  more  for  it  than  he  thought  it  was  worth  ”  and  in  1829, 
at  an  auction  sale  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Exchange  Coffee 
House,  the  trustees  bought  the  estate  of  Oakfield,  from  John 
MacNeill. 

Until  the  early  part  of  1829,  John  MacNeill  had  been  one 
of  Archibald’s  trustees  but  he  resigned  from  that  office  prior 
to  the  auction.  The  property  appears  to  have  been  valued  at 
-£70,000  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  factor,  and  it  was  exposed 

1  Auchendarroch  Miscellany,  Julia  Campbell,  Part  II,  p.  64. 
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to  auction  at  that  figure.  The  trustees  bought  it  at  the  upset 
price. 

These  facts  and  figures  remind  us  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  century.  If  Archibald  had  died  in  1950, 
half  of  his  fortune  would  have  disappeared  in  the  form  ot 
estate  duty,  and,  as  the  specific  legacies  of  -£40,000  would  rank 
before  the  residue  of  the  trust  estate,  all  that  would  have  been 
left  for  Alexander’s  trust  would  have  been  ^£2 1,000.  In  1825, 
however,  the  sum  left  in  trust  after  paying  duty  and  legacies 
would  be  over  -£80,000. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  then  desirable  to  invest  practically 
the  whole  trust  estate  in  heritable  property,  the  writer  is  not  in 
a  position  to  say.  Certainly  such  an  investment  could  not  be 
considered  to-day. 

Auchendarroch  is  the  Gaelic  for  Oakfield,  and  it  was 
by  its  Gaelic  name  that  the  property  was  to  be  known  as 
long  as  it  was  in  Campbell  ownership.  The  property  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Crinan  Canal,  which,  incidentally,  had  been 
completed  almost  thirty  years  before  the  trustees  bought  the 
estate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1832  Archibald’s  nephew,  James 
Archibald,  was  anxious  to  buy  the  Tirvine  property  from  the 
trustees,  and  that  Alexander  agreed  to  its  sale  to  him  at  the 
same  price  that  had  been  paid  for  it  in  1801.1 

Alexander  became  a  Commissioner  of  Supply,  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant,  and  Colonel  of  the  Argyll  and  Bute  Volunteer 
Artillery. 

He  married  Harriet,  “daughter  of  James  Keir,  M.D.,  of 
Wester  Rhynd,  Perthshire,  who  was  at  one  time  Professor  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Moscow,  State  Coun¬ 
sellor  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  Knight  of  St.  Vladimir  and 
St.  Ann,  etc.  This  cosmopolitan  doctor  married  first  a 
Russian,  and  then  a  Swiss.  Harriet  was  a  child  of  the  second 
marriage. 

1  Auchendarroch  Miscellany,  Julia  Campbell,  Part  II,  p.  73. 
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There  were  eight  children  of  the  marriage  between  Alex¬ 


ander  and  Harriet : 

(< a )  Archibald  James 

(b)  Alister  Harry 

(c)  William  George 

(d)  James  Arthur 


(e)  Walter  Keir 
(/)  Neil  Graeme 
(,?)  Julia 

(//)  Mary 


(a)  Archibald  James,  born  in  1842,  was  at  one  time  com¬ 
missioned  in  the  74th  Highlanders.  In  1S67  he  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Colonel  Fairlie  of  Coodham  of  the 
Life  Guards.  The  newly  married  couple  went  to  South 
Africa  to  farm  and,  after  some  three  years  there,  they 
heard  of  a  discovery  of  diamonds.  They  sold  the  farm 
and  bought  two  sixteen-span  ox-wagons  in  which  they 
journeyed  to  the  diamond  fields.  There  they  obtained 
land  on  which  they  found  diamonds,  and  they  formed  a 
small  syndicate  which  included  Archibald’s  brothers,  James 
Arthur  and  Neil  Graeme.  The  first  stones  from  Kimberley 
are  said  to  have  been  found  by  this  syndicate,  but  before 
the  members  of  the  syndicate  made  a  fortune  they  sold 
their  rights  in  the  land,  which  later  yielded  the  de  Beer 
millions.  Archibald  James  then  became  a  coflec  planter 
in  Ceylon,  and  as  he  died  before  his  father  he  never 
owned  Auchendarroch. 

The  children  of  the  marriage  of  Archibald  and  Isabella 
were  (1)  Alastair  Magnus,  (2)  Archibald,  (3)  Donald,  (4) 
Roma  Constance  and  (5)  Zella  Muriel  Mars'. 

(1)  Alastair  Magnus,  born  in  1868,  succeeded  to  Auchen¬ 
darroch  on  his  grandfather’s  death  in  1902.  In  1897 
he  married  Lilias  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce 
Robertson-Glasgow  of  Mountgrecnan.  Lilias  Mary 
died  in  1898,  leaving  one  child,  Alastair  Norman  Colin, 
born  in  the  same  year.  Colin  married  Janet,  daughter 
of  Major  Drummond  Wilson,  M.C.  There  are  no 
children  of  this  marriage.  Colin  now  lives  at  Kippford, 
in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 
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Five  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Alastair 
Magnus  married  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Arthur  Sander- 

O  v  7  O 

son,  Edinburgh,  and  the  children  of  this  marriage  were: 

Neil,  who  was  born  in  1906  and  died  in  infancy. 

Alan  Keir  was  born  in  190S.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Mary,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adderley, 
D.S.O.,  R.A.M.C., .  and  their  children  are — Fiona 
Evelyn,  born  in  1939,  and  Keir  Charles  bom  in  1941. 
They  lived  in  Cairo  during  the  years  1946-50,  where 
Alan  was  J.  8c  P.  Coats‘  agent  for  the  Middle  East. 
During  the  recent  war,  Alan  served  through  the 
Abyssinian  campaign  as  a  Major  in  the  Intelligence 
Corps,  and  was  mentioned  in  Despatches. 

Amy  Muriel  Jordan  was  born  in  1905.  She 
married  Lome  Maclaine  Campbell,  son  of  Colonel 
Ian  M.  Campbell,  C.B.E.,  of  the  Airds  family,  and  died 
in  1950.  Lome  is  a  wine  importer  and  lives  at  Chesham 
Bois,  Buckinghamshire.  The  children  are  Alastair 
Lome,  born  in  1937,  and  Patrick  Gordon,  born  in  1939. 

During  the  recent  war,  Lome  won  the  Victoria 
Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  and  bar,  was 
decorated  by  the  United  States  of  America  and 
finished  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier.  He  is  a  nephew 
of  Vice-Admiral  Gordon  Campbell  of  Q-ship  fame, 
who  in  the  1914-18  War  won  the  Victoria  Cross, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order  with  two  bars, 
a  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  became  Officier  de  la  Legion 
d’Honneur.  Surely  there  can  never  before  have  been 
a  case  of  two  Victoria  Crosses  and  five  Distinguished 
Service  Orders  between  an  uncle  and  a  nephew. 

(2)  Archibald,  born  in  1878,  in  1906  married  Eva  Mary, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  A.  Agnew  of 
Easter  Warriston,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  seventh  baronet  of  Lochnaw.  Archibald 
served  in  the  Boer  War,  and  in  the  1914-18  War  he 
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became  a  Major  in  the  Scottish  Horse.  He  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  live  at  Eilean  High,  Loch  Craignish,  Argyll. 
Their  children  are  Lilias  Madeline,  who  was  bom  in 
1907,  Gerald  Archibald,  who  was  born  in  1909,  Zella 
Margaret,  who  was  born  in  1912,  and  Patricia  Jean, 
who  was  born  in  1916. 

Lilias,  in  1937,  married  James  Dundas  Harford, 
C.M.G.,  at  present  Colonial  Secretary  in  Mauritius. 
Their  children  arc  Priscilla  Evelyn,  born  in  1939,  and 
Gillian,  who  was  born  in  1940. 

Gerald,  in  1942,  married  Gladys  Edith,  daughter  of 
Dr.  J.  Rutter- Williamson.  They  live  in  Workington, 
Cumberland,  where  Gerald  is  a  Probation  Officer. 

Zella,  in  1948,  married  Ronald  Vernon  Ashford. 

Patricia,  in  1939,  married  Hugh  Boughey  Burgess, 
M.C.,  of  the  Colonial  Service.  They  are  at  present  in 
the  Camcroons,  and  their  children  are  Anne  Patricia, 
who  was  born  in  1940,  Barbara  Jean,  who  was  born 
in  1947,  and  Elizabeth  Mary,  who  was  born  in  1950. 

(3)  Donald  was  bom  in  1881  and  died  in  1886. 

(4)  Roma  married  the  Rev.  D.  Macfarlane,  D.D.,  Kin¬ 
gussie,  and  died  in  1947.  She  left  one  daughter,  who 
is  not  married. 

(5)  Zella  married  Colin  Campbell  Robertson-Glasgow, 
who,  after  service  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
became  Chief  Constable  of  Ayrshire.  He  died  in 
1942,  and  his  widow  lives  in  Newton-Stewart. 

(h)  Alistcr  Harry,  bom  in  1846,  was  the  next  child  of  the  first 
Auchendarroch.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  he  held 
a  commission  in  the  Turkish  Army.  Lieutenant-General 
Valentine  Baker  Pasha,  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Army,  in 
his  War  in  Bulgaria  refers  to  “  Major  Campbell,  who  was 
acting  on  the  staff  of  the  Turkish  Army  under  Raoul,  and 
who  had  behaved  with  extreme  gallantry  in  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attack  upon  Fort  St.  Nicholas  ”.  Alistcr  fought  later 
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in  the  Zulu  War  and,  during  the  suppression  of  the  Bapedi 
Rebellion,  he  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Sekuni’s  strong¬ 
hold  on  28th  November  1879. 

(f)  William  George  came  next  and  died  in  boyhood. 

(d)  Arduaine.  James  Arthur,  born  in  1850,  was  the  next  child. 
In  1887,  lie  married  Ethel,  daughter  of  John  Bruce,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  1S9S,  James  Arthur  bought  land  bordering 
Loch  Mcltort,  and  built  the  charming  house  of  Arduaine. 
At  the  same  time,  he  planted  many  varieties  of  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  azaleas  and  similar  shrubs,  and  the  early  summer 
display  of  rare  plants  to  be  seen  there  is  counted  by  experts 
as  one  of  the  six  finest  in  Scotland.  The  children  of  Janies 
Arthur’s  marriage  are  (1)  Bruce  Atta,  who  was  born  in 
1888,  (2)  Kcir  Arthur,  who  was  bom  in  1892,  (3)  Richard 
Galbraith,  who  was  born  in  1896,  (4)  Rupert  Walter,  who 
was  born  in  1901,  and  (5)  Olga  Margaret. 

(1)  Brigadier  Sir  Bruce  Atta  Campbell,  K.C.B.,  C.B.E., 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Argyll,  has  succeeded  his  father 
and  now  lives  at  Arduaine.  Fie  commanded  the 
Scottish  Horse  from  1928  to  1933  and  later  commanded 
the  8th  (Argyllshire)  Battalion  of  the  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders,  of  which  battalion  he  is  now 
Honorary  Colonel.  He  was  on  active  service  during 
the  1914-18  and  1939-45  Wars. 

He  married  Margaret  Helen,  daughter  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  J.  MacRae  Gilstrap  of  Eilean  Donan 
Castle,  and  the  children  of  this  marriage  are  Jean 
Margaret,  who  was  born  in  1914,  Iain  Arthur,  who 
was  born  in  1920,  and  Alexander,  who  was  born  in 
1922.  Iain  Arthur  married  Colina  I.  Mackie-Campbell 
of  the  Stoneficld  family  in  1946,  and  they  have  a  son, 
Nigel  Bruce,  who  was  born  in  1947,  and  a  daughter, 
Sheila  Jean,  who  was  born  in  1950. 

(2)  Kcir  Arthur,  F.G.S.,  won  the  D.S.O.  in  the  1914-18 
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War  while  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  He 
married  Olivia  Noel  Patou  in  1931,  and  the  children 
of  this  marriage  are  Diannid,  who  was  born  in  1933, 
Felicity  Bridget  Noel,  who  was  born  in  1936,  Douglas 
Oran  Keir,  who  was  born  in  1941,  and  Mary  Eithnc, 
who  was  born  in  1945.  Keir  is  a  master  at  Gordon- 
stoun  School,  and  recently  bought  Rhu  estate  near 
West  Loch  Tarbert. 

(3)  Richard  Galbraith  married  Margaret  Kathleen  Spoor, 
and  their  children  are  Alasdair  Pitt,  who  was  born  in 
1937,  Colin  John  Bruce,  who  was  born  in  1939,  and 
Elspeth  Margaret,  who  was  born  in  1945.  Richard 
and  his  family  live  on  the  New  Horizon ,  a  fine 
Dutch  barge  that  is  anchored  on  the  Crinan  Canal 
close  to  Ardrishaig,  where  he  owns  the  Lome  Garage. 

(4)  Rupert  Walter  married  Audrie  Ford  in  1929,  and  they 
have  one  son,  Peter  Anthony,  bom  in  1935. 

(5)  Olga  Margaret  married,  in  1924,  Sir  Horace  Archer 
Byatt,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
1924-29.  Their  children  are  Hugh  Campbell,  who 
was  born  in  1927,  Ronald  Archer,  who  was  born  in 
1930,  and  David  Arthur,  who  was  born  in  1932.  Sir 
Horace  died  in  1933. 

(e)  Walter  Keir,  born  in  1854,  married  Adeline,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Braithwaite  in  1891,  and  died  without  issue. 

(/)  Neil  Graeme,  born  in  1859,  married  Maude,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Bovill,  and  is  now  dead.  After  retiring  from 
work  in  Ceylon,  he  devoted  much  study  to  the  branches 
of  the  Inverawe  family.  His  widow  lived  at  Drim-na- 
vullin,  Lochgilphead  and  she  died  in  1950.  The  children 
of  the  marriage  were  :  (1)  Alastair,  who  died  without 
issue  ;  (2)  Sybil,  who,  after  some  years  at  the  English  Bar, 
went  to  Towcrbridge  Court  as  the  first  woman  stipendiary 
magistrate  in  England  ;  (3)  Lorna,  who  married  Captain 
Phipps,  and  had  one  son  killed  in  action  during  the  recent 
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war,  and  one  daughter,  and  (4)  Vera,  who  married  Colonel 
Muller,  now  Chief  of  Police  in  Tanganyika.  They  have 
two  daughters,  (first)  Jean,  who  married  Hector  Gas¬ 
coigne  of  the  Mun.ro  of  Foulis  family,  and  has  one  son, 
Michael,  born  in  1949,  and  (second)  Pamela,  who  is  also 
married. 

(&)  Ju^a>  who  wrote  the  well-named  Auchendarroch Miscellany. 

She  died  unmarried. 

(/1)  Mary,  who  also  died  unmarried. 

(D)  John  )  The  writer  knows  nothing  of  the  descend- 

(E)  Alexander  i  ants,  if  any,  of  these  two  sons  of  Alexander. 

(F)  Duncan,  after  becoming  rich  in  the  West  Indies, 
returned  to  this  country  and  set  up  house  in  Bedford  Square, 
London.  He  married  Harriet,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Young  of 
Auchensheoch,  and  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  : 

(a)  Duncan  (d)  James  Archibald 

( b )  Henrietta  (e)  Thomas  Edmund 

(r)  Jean  (/)  Augustus 

(rt)  Duncan  died  while  a  boy  at  Eton. 

(i)  Henrietta  married  the  Rev.  Richard  Bracken,  Curate  of 
Carisbrooke,  and  died  young. 

(c)  Jean  married  Sir  Alexander  Spearman,  Bart.,  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  friend  of  the  Prince  Consort 
and  of  Gladstone.  Of  this  marriage  there  was  a  daughter, 
Henrietta. 

( d )  New  Inver  a  we 

James  Archibald  was  born  in  1807,  and  died  in  1879. 
He  bought  an  ensign’s  commission  in  the  71st  Regiment, 
subsequently  transferring  to  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders.  Flc  served  in  South  Africa  during  a  Kaffir 
war,  and  in  the  Ionian  Isles.  He  retired  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Duke  ot  Argyll,  and  took  up  work  in  Argyllshire 
becoming  Deputy-Lieutenant,  Convener  of  the  County 
and  Colonel  of  Militia. 
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As  already  mentioned  (page  42),  he  bought  the  Tirvine 
property  in  1832.  He  planted,  drained  and  farmed  it,  and 
later  he  built  on  it  a  mansion-house  which  he  called  New 
Inverawe.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  title  deeds  of  this 
property  immediately  prior  to  its  purchase  by  James 
Archibald  are  of  interest  to  anyone  who  may  wish  to  trace 
the  representative  line  of  Inverawe.  After  James  Archi¬ 
bald’s  death  the  property  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Ainsworth, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  and  the  name  changed  to  Ardanaiseig.  This 
beautifully  situated  estate  borders  the  north-west  shore  of 
Loch  Awe.  It  is  part  of  the  original  Inverawe  estate,  and 
in  1801  had  been  purchased  by  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Blackhouse  from  Major-General  Campbell  oi  Monzie. 
The  estate  now  belongs  to  Major  Duncan  MacCallum, 
M.C.,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Argyll. 

In  1832,  James  Archibald  married  Jane  Augusta, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Pocklington.  (It  may  be  noted  that 
another  daughter  of  Colonel  PocklinQ-ton  married  Lord 
Scarsdale,  and  was  thus  the  mother  of  the  first  Marquess 
Curzon  of  Kedleston,  who  in  his  time  was  Viceroy  of 
India,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords.)  The  six  children  of  James  Archibald  and 
Jane  were  : 

(1)  Duncan  Pocklington,  who  died  unmarried. 

(2)  Jane  Eliza,  who  married  the  Rev.  Walter  Tait.  They 
had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  The  son  is  dead,  and 
the  daughter,  Minna  Tait,  is  now  an  elderly  lady  living 
in  Edinburgh. 

(3)  Edmund  Alexander,  who  was  a  Captain  in  the  Madras 
Army.  Although  his  work  lay  in  India,  he  always  took 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  High¬ 
landers  of  Scotland.  Lie  fought  the  crofters’  battles, 
and  once,  leaving  his  family  in  India,  he  came  to 
Britain  to  argue  their  case.  Lie  became  known  as 
“  Lobby  Campbell  ”  and  “  Crofter  Campbell  ”,  and 
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was  very  popular  throughout  the  West  Highlands.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Duncan  Campbell,  Toronto 
(believed  to  be  of  the  Melfort  family),  and  had  six 
children : 

(i)  Maria  Grace,  who  married  Brigadier  Carey  and 
who  died  in  1947. 

(ii)  Duncan  Mclver,  who  is  unmarried  and  lives  in 
Armstrong,  British  Columbia,  from  where  he 
studies  wild  life. 

(iii)  Edmund  Alexander,  who  lives  at  Nettlethom, 
Hunter’s  Road,  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  he  has 
two  farms  and  an  interest  in  Glenhume  Gold  Mine. 
He  fought  in  the  Matabele  and  Boer  Wars. 

(iv)  Lome,  who  died  young. 

(v)  Ronald  Bruce,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
diverse  ways.  I11  189S  he  sailed  for  British  Col¬ 
umbia  intending  to  join  in  the  gold  rush,  but  it  had 
ended  before  he  reached  the  gold-fields.  The 
following  year,  he  left  Canada  with  the  first  con¬ 
tingent  for  the  Boer  War,  where  he  gained  the 
Queen’s  Medal  with  five  clasps.  The  next  year, 
he  was  commissioned  in  the  Duke  of  Cornwall’s 
Light  Infantry,  and  in  1908  transferred  to  the 
Gordon  Highlanders. 

In  the  1914-18  War,  he  held  the  important  post 
of  Deputy  Director  of  Physical  Training  and 
Bayonet  Fighting,  and  was  decorated  by  five 
countries.  He  won  the  British  D.S.O.,  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour,  the  Portuguese  Order  of  Avis, 
the  American  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the 
Belgian  Order  of  the  Crown  (Officer).  He  was 
also  decorated  by  a  sixtli  country  when  he  was 
awarded  the  Siamese  Order  of  the  White  Elephant, 
and  more  recently  he  has  been  made  a  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 
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The  Portuguese  decoration  was  won  for  organis¬ 
ing  a  reprisal  raid  under  rather  unusual  circum¬ 
stances.  Some  Germans  had  captured  a  party  of 
Portuguese  and  had  cut  the  seats  from  their  trousers, 
applying  bright  green  paint  to  what  was  exposed. 
They  then  let  their  prisoners  return  to  their  own 
lines,  with  a  discourteous  message  about  their  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens  being;  already  full.  According;  to 
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the  Colonel,  the  counter-raid  for  which  he  then 
trained  the  Portuguese  was  a  rousing  success,  being 
carried  out  with  a  fury  and  valour  that  completely 
restored  their  prestige. 

Colonel  Ronald  has  also  distinguished  himself 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  Boys’  Clubs  Movement.  In 
addition,  his  work  as  an  organiser  of  Physical 
Training  is  well  known,  and  he  was  for  some  years 

O  1  c  j 

Director  of  Physical  Training  at  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  received  the  first  “  Honorary 
Blue  ”  for  Athletics. 

The  Siamese  Order  of  the  White  Elephant  was 
awarded  for  helping  to  organise  Physical  Training 
for  Siam.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  in 
Siam  the  white  elephant  is  regarded  as  holy,  and 
it  is  a  great  honour  actually  to  be  presented  with 
one.  However,  as  it  needs  special  diet  and  living 
conditions  and  is  allowed  to  do  no  work  in  return, 
such  a  gift  is  really  rather  a  white  elephant.  It  is 
therefore  fortunate  that  the  Colonel  got  the  Order 
and  not  the  animal. 

In  1911  Colonel  Ronald  married  May, 
daughter  of  Colonel  W.  Brockman.  They  now 
live  in  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  and  also  own 
“  Skipper’s  Cottage  ”  at  Salcn,  Argyll.  They 
have  two  sons,  Frederick  Bruce  Moodie  and 
Niall. 
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Bruce,  in  1958,  married  Margaret  Gibson-Hill 
and  they  have  two  sons,  David  MacBrair,  born  in 
1942,  and  Alasdair  Robert,  born  in  1946,  and  a 
daughter,  Frances  Rona  MacBrair,  bom  in  1950. 
Bruce  is  an  authority  on  birds,  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on  him  for 
a  paper  on  birds  in  relation  to  agriculture.  He  is 
Secretary  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology, 
and  lives  in  Oxford. 

During  the  recent  war,  Niall  was  a  Captain  in 
the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  and  served 
in  Burma.  In  1948  lie  married  Moira  Jean  Clark, 
and  he  is  now  studying  Science  at  Edinburgh 
University. 

James  Archibald  is  the  youngest  son  of  Edmund 
Alexander.  He  now  lives  in  Toronto,  where  he  is 
well  known  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  as  the 
Curator  of  Toronto  Zoo.  He  married  Florence 
Elizabeth  Anderson,  Niagara,  and  their  children 
are  John  Anderson,  Frances  Margaret  and  James 
Ronald  Patrick. 

John,  who  was  commissioned  in  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry  in  the  recent  war,  is  now  a  chartered 
accountant  in  Vancouver.  He  married  Mary 
Strike  and  their  child,  John  Archibald,  was  born 
in  1949. 

Frances  married  Ian  Rowson  Dowie,  who  is  the 
managing  director  of  a  brewery  in  Cleveland,  and 
their  children  are  Mark  Ian  George  Campbell,  born 
in  1939,  Frances  Elizabeth  Anne  Campbell,  born  in 
1940,  and  John  Rodney  Campbell,  born  in  1945. 

Patrick  served  with  distinction  in  the  Canadian 
Forces  during  the  recent  war.  At  one  time  he  was 
in  business  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  but  he 
recently  came  to  Britain.  He  married  Joan  Bald- 
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win,  and  their  children  arc  Elizabeth  Jane,  bom  in 
1946,  and  Susan  Mary,  bom  in  1947. 

(4)  Laura  Beatrice,  who  died  unmarried. 

(5)  Florence  Elizabeth,  who  died  unmarried. 

(6)  Lome  Augustus,  who  married  Cecilia  Martin,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lochend,  and  had 
five  children  : 

(i)  Ethel,  who  was  bom  in  1876,  married  Charles  E.  M. 
Desborough.  Their  children  are  :  John  Noel 
Campbell,  who  married  Ethel  Daniels,  and  has 
one  daughter,  Mary  Ethel  Maitland,  born  in  1935  ; 
Joyce  Ethel  Maitland,  who  died  in  1916  ;  and 
Peter  Charles  Lome,  who  married  Barbara  Allen 
and  has  a  son,  Simon  Peregrin,  born  in  1934,  and 
two  daughters,  Louise,  born  in  1939,  and  Sarah, 
born  in  1944. 

(ii)  Alan,  who  was  born  in  1879  and  died  the  same  year. 

(iii)  Frederick  Martin,  who  was  born  in  1882,  married 
in  1918  May  Redfearn  Shaw,  and  died  without 
issue  in  1924. 

(iv)  Cecil,  who  was  born  in  1885,  died  unmarried  in 
1918. 

(v)  Ian,  who  became  a  Major  in  Probyn’s  Horse, 
married  Alice  Wilkinson  and  has  one  daughter, 
Anne. 

On  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  James  Archibald  married,  in 
1844,  Maria  Grace  Cameron,  daughter  of  Donald  Charles 
Cameron  of  the  Glencvis  family,  who  had  purchased  Barcaldine 
from  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  in  1842,  and  who  also  owned 
Foxhall,  near  Edinburgh.  This  Donald  Charles  Cameron  was 
a  grandson  of  Ewcn  Cameron  of  Dawnie,  who  was  knighted 
while  leading  a  body  of  Glenevis  Camerons  for  the  Prince  in 
I745-1 

1  History  of  the  Camerons,  Mackenzie,  p.  403. 
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The  nine  children  ofj  anics  Archibald’s  second  marriage 
ere  : 

(7)  Grace,  who  married  Charming  Neill,  M.D.,  and  had 
one  son. 

(8)  Donald  Vores,  who  became  a  Jesuit  priest. 

(9)  James  Archibald,  Captain  in  the  Bedfordshire  Regi¬ 
ment,  who  died  unmarried. 

(10)  Maria  Josephine,  who  married  the  Rev.  Reginald  Letts, 
Canon  of  Ely,  and  had  one  son. 

(11)  Henrietta,  who  died  young. 

(12)  Lilias  MacDonald,  who  died  unmarried. 

(13)  Mabel  Hariot,  who  married  Hugh  Daubcny,  a  Captain 
in  the  Navy,  and  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

(14)  Dougal  John,  who  farmed  in  Manitoba  and  later  fought 

in  the  Boer  War,  thereafter  settling  in  Johannesburg 
where  he  took  up  mining  interests.  In  1901  he 
married  Florence  Mary  V aughan-Hitchcock.  The 

children  of  this  marriage  who  survived  infancy  were : 

(i)  Dougal  Archibald,  who  was  born  in  1905  and  who 
married  Nancy  Webber  in  1934.  Their  children 
are  :  Dougal,  born  in  1935  ;  Sally,  born  in  1936  ; 
and  Jane,  born  in  1937.  Dougal  is  a  stockbroker 
on  the  Johannesburg  Stock  Exchange.  During  the 
1939-45  War  he  served  with  the  South  African 
Artillery  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Italy.  He  was 
demobilised  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

(ii)  Evan  Roy,  who  was  born  in  1907  and  who 
married  No  rah  ‘  May  Vaughan  in  1935.  Their 
children  are  :  Evan  Colin  Dougal,  born  in  1936, 
and  Susan  Elspeth,  born  in  1938.  Evan  is  a 
tobacco  planter,  and  lives  at  Zunidza,  Inyazura, 
Southern  Rhodesia.  During  the  1939-45  War,  he 
served  with  the  King’s  African  Rifles  in  Abyssinia 

and  in  Burma.  He  was  demobilised  with  the  rank 

* 

of  Major. 
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(iii)  Hugh  Colin,  who  was  born  in  1911  and  who 
married  Joan  Coppin.  Their  children  are  :  Alison 
Jean,  born  in  1938,  and  Christeen  Judith,  born  in 
1942.  Colin  had  settled  in  England  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  recent  war,  and  he  was  engaged 
in  educational  work  there.  He  became  a  Flight- 
Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  during-  the  war 
and  was  killed  in  1942,  when  his  plane  crashed  on 
Goat  Fell,  Arran. 

(15)  Evan  Cameron  who,  after  studying  in  Heidelberg  and 
Paris,  became  a  newspaper  Foreign  Correspondent. 
I11  the  1914-1S  War,  Evan  was  a  Captain  in  the 
Intelligence  Corps,  and  from  1919  to  1929  he  served 
in  the  International  High  Commission  in  Germany. 
Evan  is  interested  in  psychical  research,  and  he  has 
published  two  books  on  human  survival  of  death. 

(e)  Thomas  Edmund  was  bom  in  1809.  After  training  at  the 
East  India  Company’s  Military  Academy,  and  passing 
through  Sandhurst,  he  served  with  the  2nd  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  in  1832  was  appointed  A.D.C.  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Campbell,  Commander  Inland  District. 

He  was  later  selected  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Military  Mission  that  was  to  visit  Anatolia  to 

j 

train  the  Turks  for  their  war  with  the  Kurds.  On  arrival 
in  Anatolia  the  war  was  found  to  have  ended,  so  Thomas 
Edmund  went  to  Russia  for  three  months,  and  during  his 
visit  was  entertained  by  the  Czar  Nicholas.  After  his 
Russian  excursion,  Thomas  Edmund  went  to  Canada, 
where  he  became  Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor- 
General. 

In  1841,  Thomas  Edmund  married  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Juchereau  Duchesnay  of  Quebec,  Seigneur  de 
Fossambault.  In  1854,  he  was  made  a  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.  He  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  post 
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of  Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  and  he  held  several  civil 
appointments.  He  owned  the  seignorial  property  of  St. 
Hilaire,  Montreal,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

Thomas  Edmund  and  Henrietta  had  nine  sons  and  one 
daughter,  but  of  these  only  three  married  :  (i)  Edmund 
Alexander  Charles,  (2)  Duncan  John  and  (3)  Colin 
Augustus  Monk. 

(1)  The  eldest  son,  Edmund  Alexander  Charles,  was  born 
in  1843.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  Gordon  Fligh- 
landcrs,  resigning  as  a  Captain  in  1S76.  He  then  went 
to  Canada  where  he  managed  the  property  left  by 
his  father,  and  became  Master  of  the  Montreal  Fox¬ 
hounds.  He  also  commanded  the  5  th  Royal  Scots  of 
Canada  from  18S2  to  1884.  On  his  mountain  pro¬ 
perty,  he  and  his  brother  Bruce*  built  the  Iroquois 
Hotel,  which  became  a  popular  summer  resort. 

In  1S74  Edmund  Alexander  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Francis  Lind  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Their  children  were  : 

(i)  Edmund  Archibald,  born  in  1875,  who  was  com¬ 
missioned  in  the  Gordon  Highlanders  and  is  now 
livino;  in  Twvford,  Winchester. 

(ii)  Bruce  Hutchison,  born  in  1878,  who  was  also  a 
Gordon  Highlander.  He  was  killed  in  September 
1918,  in  Salonika. 

(iii)  Henrietta  Blanche  Gwcndolyne,  born  in  1882,  who 
lives  in  Twvford,  and 

(iv)  Hugh,  bom  in  1885,  who  died  young. 

(2)  Thomas  Edmund’s  fourth  son,  Duncan  John,  served 
in  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  and  later  became 
Commissioner  of  Macleod,  Alberta.  He  married 
Eleanor  Wood,  and  they  had  four  children  : 

(i)  Duncan  John  McLeod,  who  was  killed  in  1916  while 
serving  with  the  Canadian  Division  in  France. 
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(ii)  Archibald  Brace  Duchesnav,  born  in  1899,  who 
served  in  the  Royal  Air  Force,  1917-18,  when  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  He  is  now  Passenger  Agent 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Regina.  In 
1929  he  married  Miriam  Alberta  Harrop,  and  their 
children  are  Duncan  Archibald  Edmund,  born  in 
1930,  and  Bruce  John  Charles,  bom  in  1931. 

(iii)  Charles  Carrole  Wood,  who  in  1934  married  Kate 
Robbins.  Their  children  are  Robin,  born  in  1936, 
and  Carrole,  born  in  1937. 

(iv)  Lola  Henrietta,  who  lives  in  Ottawa. 

(3)  Thomas  Edmund’s  ninth  son,  Colin  Augustus  Monk, 
married  Mabel,  daughter  of  Colonel  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
C.V.O.,  Montreal,  of  the  Allan  Shipping  Line.  Colin, 
like  his  eldest  brother,  was  at  one  time  Master  of  the 
Montreal  Foxhounds.  He  served  in  the  Montreal 
Mounted  Guard  in  the  1914-18  War.  He  died  in 
1926,  and  his  widow  lives  at  St.  Hilaire,  Montreal. 

Colin  and  Mabel  had  two  children  who  survived 
infancy- — Enid,  who  married  the  now  deceased  Mr. 
Wray,  and  Phoebe.  These  two  sisters  now  live  in  the 
Manor  blouse,  St.  Hilaire,  Montreal. 

(/)  Augustus  died  unmarried  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  the 
result  of  exposure  during  a  rather  badly  planned  excursion 
in  the  Alps.  The  party  consisted  of  Augustus,  his  brother- 
in-law  Mr.  Bracken  (above  referred  to),  two  other  tourists 
and  one  guide.  They  pressed  on  over  the  Col  du  Bon- 
homme  in  unfavourable  weather  and  soft  snow,  and 
Augustus  and  Bracken  collapsed.  Bracken  died  on  the 
mountain,  and  Augustus  died  after  he  had  been  brought 
down  to  a  chalet.  This  happened  in  1830  and,  apart  from 
Hannibal’s  casualties  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  fatal  mountaineering;  accidents 
involving  tourists  in  the  Alps. 
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Isobel  was  born  in  1711  i  both  appear  to  have  died  un- 

Patrick  was  born  in  1714]  married. 

Elizabeth  was  born  in  1713,  and  married  the  Rev.  A. 
Campbell,  Inveraray,  but  the  writer  docs  not  know  whether 
she  left  any  descendants. 

Lillias  was  born  in  1716,  and  married  Campbell  of 
Askomel.  This  family  was  represented  by  Captain  John  EL  D. 
Montgomery  Campbell  (born  1892),  son  of  Major  Henri 
Montgomery  Campbell,  when  the  Askomel  coat  of  arms  was 
matriculated  some  vears  a^o. 

Ann  was  born  in  1717  and  married  a  Campbell  in  Achlean, 
but  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  trace  any  descendants  of  this 
marriage. 

John  was  born  in  1719.  He  worked  first  with  his  kinsman 
Lachlan  Campbell,  Notary  of  Lome,  and  later  he,  his  son 
Archibald  and  his  grandson  John  were  portioners  of  farms 
near  Achnacarran.  In  1829  John,  the  grandson,  married  Betty 
Macnicol,  Cladich. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Betty’s  grandnephew,  Dr. 
Roderick  R.  Macnicol,  has  been  in  medical  practice  in  Taynuilt 
for  almost  half  a  century  during  which  time  the  health  of  those 
living  in  Inverawc  has  been  under  his  care.  By  his  marriage 
to  Mary  Cameron  MacGregor,  Dr.  Macnicol  acquired  a  further 
connection  with  Inverawe,  because  his  wife  was  a  descendant 
of  Mrs.  Lucy  Ross,  sister  of  the  Sir  Ewcn  Cameron  of  Fassiefem 
whose  granddaughter  married  Alexander  Campbell  of  Monzie 
and  Inverawe.  Louisa  Cameron  is  the  only  child  of  Dr.  and  the 
now  deceased  Mrs.  Macnicol. 

Malcolm,  younger  brother  of  the  last-mentioned  John 
Campbell,  married  Margaret  Connell,  and  Jean,  their  only 
child,  born  in  1854,  died  at  Crail  in  1943. 

Of  the  marriage  between  John  and  Betty  there  were  the 
following  children  : 
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(A)  Betty,  bom  in  1829,  died  unmarried  in  1905. 

(B)  Archibald,  born  in  1830  (of  whom  more  below). 

(C)  Catherine,  bom  in  1835,  married  Duncan  McDougall, 
a  descendant  of  the  McDougalls  of  Lome,  and  died  childless  in 
1902. 

(D)  Christian,  born  in  1S37,  married  a  Mclnnes  and  had 
one  daughter,  Bessie. 

(E)  John,  born  in  1838,  died  young. 

(F)  Mary,  married  a  Gilmour.  Their  son  John  was  an 
officer  in  the  Inveraray  Volunteer  unit,  and  became  Provost  of 
that  town. 

(G)  Ann,  a  twin  sister  of  Mary,  married  a  Dalvcen  and 
settled  in  Adelaide,  Australia,  where  she  had  one  son, 
Thomas. 

John  Campbell  died  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  youngest 
child,  and  his  widow  had  then  to  face  the  formidable  task  of 
bringing  up  six  children  on  a  very  small  income.  She  got  some 
assistance  from  the  Invcrawe  Annuity  Fund  that  is  referred  to 
earlier  in  these  Notes. 

Archibald,  the  second  child  of  John  and  Betty,  came 
to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  but  he  later  took  up  municipal  work,  became  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and,  after  the  death  of  the  last  City 
Clerk  of  Edinburgh  (as  distinct  from  the  Town  Clerk), 
held  office  as  the  last  Depute  City  Clerk  until  his  death  in 
1896.  Archibald  married  Ann,  daughter  of  William 
Millar,  Anstruthcr,  who  owned  ships  that  traded  with 
Russia  and  imported  flax  from  that  country  to  Fife.  The 
children  of  this  marriage  were  : 

(tf)  Jessie  Hill, 

( b )  Elizabeth, 

(c)  Mary. 

After  their  parents’  death,  these  three  sisters  lived  in 
Crail  in  the  house  that  their  father  had  originally  bought 
for  the  family  holidays.  They  all  died  unmarried. 
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( d )  John,  who  qualified  as  an  architect  and  died  unmarried  at 
the  ag;e  of  twenty-five. 

(c)  Archibald,  O.B.E.,  J.P.,  was  a  Solicitor  before  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  1S69,  and  died  in 
1946.  During  the  1914-18  War,  he  commanded  Edin¬ 
burgh  Mounted  Special  Constables,  and  for  this  he  was 
awarded  the  O.B.E.  (Military  Division).  For  many  years 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Boys’  Brigade,  of  which  he 
was  at  one  time  Vice-President  ;  and  he  was  latterly  on 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  Edinburgh  Roval  Infirmary. 

In  1900  he  married  Annie  Scott,  daughter  of  William 
Bowman  MacLeod,  L.D.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  a  founder  and  the 
first  Dean  of  Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital,  and  one-time 
President  of  the  Clan  MacLeod  Societv.  The  children  of 

J 

this  marriage  are  : 

(1)  Margaret,  born  in  1901,  married  in  1928  William  G. 
Robertson,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.D.,  Crail,  son  of  William 

■  G.  Robertson,  Edenficld,  Cupar.  Their  children  are 
Donald  Campbell,  born  in  1930,  and  now  studying 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ol  Science  at  University 
College,  Dundee  ;  Anne,  born  in  1934  ;  and  Elspeth 
Jean,  bom  in  1943.  During  the  1914-18  War, 
William  was  in  the  Navy  as  a  surg-eon  sub-lieutenant, 
and  saw  service  with  the  Dover  Patrol  and  the  Harwich 
Striking  Force. 

(2)  Archibald,  born  in  1903,  is  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1935  he  married  Cccile,  only  child 
of  the  now  deceased  Rt.  Hon.  Alexander  Munro 
MacRobcrt,  K.C.,  sometime  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland  and  thereafter  Lord  Advocate,  and  Con¬ 
servative  Member  of  Parliament  for  East  Renfrew¬ 
shire.  The  children  of  Archibald  and  Cccile  are 
Archibald  MacRobcrt,  born  in  1940,  and  Jennifer,  born 
in  1943.  During  the  recent  war,  Archibald  served 
throughout  the  North-West  Europe  campaign 
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Captain  and  Adjutant  of  44  Transport  Column. 

(3)  Tan  MacLeod,  bom  in  1907,  is  also  a  Writer  to  the 
Signet  in  Edinburgh  (and  is  the  writer  of  these  Notes). 
In  1939  he  married  Jean  Gordon,  only  child  of  Gordon 
Sanderson,  Settle,  Yorkshire,  a  member  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India.  In  the  1 91 4-1 8  War, 
Gordon  Sanderson  went  to  France  as  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  2/2  Gurkhas.  He  was  killed  in  action  in  October 
1915  and,  as  a  memorial  to  him,  the  Viceroy  and  other 
prominent  people  in  India  erected  a  graceful  sundial 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  The  children  ot  Ian 
and  Jean  are  Niall  Gordon,  bom  in  1941,  Fionna  Mary, 
born  in  1943,  and  Iain  Duncan,  born  in  1944.  In  the 
recent  war,  Ian  finished  as  a  Major  in  the  international 
Special  Air  Service  Brigade. 

(/)  Alexander  Lome,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  born  in  1871,  and 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  MacGregor 
Dobie,  Ladykirk,  and  widow  of  David  Ross  Stewart, 
Advocate.  There  were  no  children  ot  this  marriage. 

Alexander  practised  as  an  architect  in  Edinburgh, 
and  among  other  appointments  was  consultant  architect 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  General  Trustees.  He  was  at 
one  time  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  during  the  recent  war  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Quartering  Commandant,  Edinburgh  Area — at  the  age  ot 
seventy-one.  He  died  in  July  1944,  and  his  widow  died 
three  months  later. 

(e)  Malcolm,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.(Ed.),  was  born  in  1873, 
and  married  Elsie,  daughter  of  Robert  Gordon,  shipowner 
and  coalmaster.  They  live  in  Droitwich  and,  in  the  1914- 
1918  War,  Malcolm  was  in  joint  charge  of  the  Highfields 
Military^  Hospital  there.  FIc  has  specialised  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism,  and  in  1933  he  was  appointed  to  be  the 
British  representative  at  the  International  Medical  Congress 
in  Toulouse. 
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The  only  child  of  Malcolm  and  Elsie  is  Archibald 
Malcolm  Gordon,  bom  in  1909.  He  qualified  M.A., 
B.Ch.,  D.M.,  M.R.C.P.  During  the  recent  war  he  was 
a  specialist  doctor  in  the  R.A.F.V.R.,  with  the  rank  of 
Squadron-Leader.  He  is  now  a  neurologist,  practising 
in  Bristol,  and  was  recently  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  In  1948,  Archibald  Malcolm 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  C.  Clarke,  O.B.E., 
M.B.,  Ch.B.,  F.R.C.P.  Their  son,  Andrew  Malcolm, 
was  bom  in  1950. 

Thus  the  story  of  the  descendants  of  Archibald  and  Janet 
is  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  It  would  be  interesting 
if,  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  time,  another  member  of  the 
family  would  then  bring  the  story  up  to  date  again. 
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PART  THREE 


A  Miscellany 

i 

<sv 

IT  will  have  been  seen  from  the  Notes  that  the  Campbells  of 
Inverawc  have  maintained  a  long  connection  with  Argyll¬ 
shire  ;  that  they  owned  the  Inverawre  property  from  the 
fourteenth  century  until  1765,  when  Janet  sold  it  to  her 
mother’s  brother  and  that  in  his  family  it  remained  until  1912, 
a  combined  total  of  about  six  hundred  years  ;  that  Shirvan 
wras  founded  as  a  Campbell  property  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  to-day,  three  hundred  years  later,  a  descendant  of 
the  first  Shirvan  still  lives  there  ;  that  South  Hall  wTas  in  the 
family  for  about  two  hundred  years  and  Kilmartin  for  nearly 
as  long,  wThile  Auchcndarroch  wras  in  the  family  for  about  a 
hundred  years  before  being  sold  to  the  husband  of  a  Campbell 
of  Shirvan.  To-day,  the  family  is  specially  represented  in  the 
county  by  an  Arduainc  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  by  a  Shirvan 
Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Executive  Committee. 

Inverawe  wTas  bought  by  Major  Ian  Bullough,  M.C.,  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards,  in  1934,  after  it  had  been  owned  by  the  Curries 
for  twenty-two  years.  Major  Bullough  died  in  1936,  and  the 
property  is  nowr  held  by  his  trustees.  (It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Captain  Blakeney,  the  tenant  of  Inverawe  till  Spring  1950, 
is  descended  from  a  brother  of  the  General  Blakeney  to  whom 
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the  twro  hundred  men  of  the  Black  Watch  surrendered  at 
Oundle  in  1743.) 

At  the  beginning  of  these  Notes  there  is  a  fine  photograph 
(reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  W.  Sc  IT.  Valentine, 
Dundee),  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  southern  aspect  of 
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Inverawc  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  hundred  years.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  house  is  die  west  wing  on  the  north  side,  and 
so  cannot  be  seen  in  the  photograph.  In  the  foreground  of  the 
photograph,  the  line  of  the  River  Awe  is  marked  by  the  tops 
of  the  trees  that  rise  from  its  banks.  The  boundaries  of  the 
present  estate  arc  roughly  in  the  shape  of  a  lozenge,  with  Loch 
Etive  as  the  north-west  boundary  and  the  River  Awe  as  the 
south-west.  From  the  River  Awe,  the  boundary  runs  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  up  the  Allt  11a  Beiste  burn  to  the  Stob 
Dearg  peak  of  Cruachan.  (Stob  Dearg,  3611  feet,  is  the  second 
highest  of  Crua chan’s  eight  peaks.  The  highest  peak,  36S9 
feet,  was  retained  by  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage  when  she 
sold  Inverawe  in  1912.)  Thereafter  the  boundary  runs  north¬ 
west  to  the  Allt  Criche  burn,  which  it  follows  down  to  Loch 
Etive  again.  Surely  this  is  a  perfect  combination  of  mountain, 
loch  and  river. 

If  Inverawe  should  ever  come  on  the  market  again,  it  would 
be  an  attractive  idea  to  buy  it  with  a  private  company  the 
shareholders  in  which  had  to  be  connected  with  the  family. 
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This  company  could  run  the  house  as  a  sporting  hotel,  in 
which  the  shareholders  could  have  preferential  rights  to 
accommodation. 


It  may  have  been  noticed  that,  for  some  considerable  time, 
the  occupations  of  Campbells  of  Inverawe  have  been  largely 
the  Army  and  the  Law.  On  the  wider  canvas  of  the  history 
of  the  whole  clan,  there  are  highlights  that  show  outstanding 
brilliance  in  these  same  occupations.  John,  second  Duke  of 
Argyll,  was  a  Colonel  at  seventeen,  campaigned  with  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chicf  of  the  British  Forces.  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  the  astonishing  General  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Lawers 
led  repeated  cavalry  charges  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  until 
his  leg  was  shot  away  and  he  died  of  wounds.  In  the  1939-45 
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War,  the  Victoria  Cross  was  won  by  three  Campbells — Major- 
General  Jock  Campbell,  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  ;  Brigadier 
Lome  M.  Campbell,  V.C.,  D.S.O.  ;  and  Flying  Officer  K. 
Campbell,  V.C.— a  record  not  beaten  by  any  other  family. 

In  the  Law,  the  Clan  has  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lundy,  a 
Lord  of  Session  appointed  when  the  College  of  Justice  was 
first  instituted  by  James  V  in  1532,  Sir  Ilay  Campbell  of 
Succoth,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1789  to 
1808,  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England — and  many  others. 

4 

i 

The  individual  members  of  the  familv  who  have  a  matricu- 

J 

lated  Inverawe  coat  of  arms,  differenced  where  appropriate, 
are  :  Colin  Campbell  of  Kilmartin,  R.  C.  Graham  Campbell 
of  Shirvan,  Colin  Campbell  of  Auchendarroch,  Sir  Bruce 
Campbell  of  Arduaine,  Archibald  Campbell,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  and  the  writer.  The  book-plate  printed  below  shows 
the  arms  to  which  Archibald  Campbell  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  His  full  coat  includes  two  mottoes — pro  avis  et 
focis  (“For  altars  and  homes”),  and  Cruachan  gu  brath 
(“  Cruachan  for  ever”),  while  in  the  b  ordure  are  four  salmon 
naiant  argent  with  as  many  coiinter-naiant  or. 
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By  way  of  postscript,  I  will  now  explain  how  these  Notes 
came  to  be  written.  When  I  was  a  child,  my  father  and  his 
sisters  told  me  that  we  belonged  to  the  Inverawe  family,  and 
also  said  that  the  story  given  to  them  was  that  their  grand- 
father  had  had  rights  of  succession  in  Inverawe  and  that,  on 
his  early  death,  his  widow  had  been  given  a  small  pension 
from  some  Inverawe  source  -to  prevent  her  making  any 
further  claim.  They  did  not  seem  greatly  interested  in  this 
story,  and  unfortunately  had  preserved  little  in  the  way  of 
family  records.  However,  the  story  must  have  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  me  because  years  later,  when  a  mutual  friend  put 
me  in  touch  with  Herbert  Campbell,  the  great  Campbell 
genealogist,  I  told  it  to  him.  He  thereupon  referred  me  to  the 
Inverawe  Annuity  Fund,  already  mentioned  in  these  Notes, 
explaining  that  this  would  be  the  origin  of  the  pension  story, 
and  adding  that,  “  there  is  hardly  a  Campbell  family  in  exist¬ 
ence  that  does  not  have  some  such  tradition  of  being  the  real 
head  of  its  immediate  branch  of  the  Clan.  My  own  family 
was  no  exception.” 

In  1928  I  was  introduced  in  Inveraray  to  Peter  McIntyre, 
F.S.A.(Scot.),  then  an  old  man,  and  I  found  that  he  knew 
about  my  family’s  branch  of  Inverawe  and  of  how  they  had 
worked  with  the  Notary  of  Lome  before  taking  up  farming  at 
Achnacarron.  Incidentally,  he  suggested  that  my  family 
might  have  branched  ofl  die  main  Inverawe  stem  earlier  than 
1719,  because  the  stone  in  Kilchrcnan  churchyard  that  he  had 
always  believed  to  be  ours  had  the  appearance  of  dating  from 
an  earlier  time  than  the  eighteenth  ccnturv.  Certainlv,  nothing 

O  J  j  1  O 

can  now  be  deciphered  on  the  stone  to  which  he  referred,  but 
nevertheless,  on  the  whole  evidence,  the  1719  descent  appears 
to  be  correct. 

I  learned  more  about  Inverawe  while  staying  there  as  the 
guest  of  the  Curries  and  I  have  always  continued  to  take  an 
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interest  in  the  family  story,  though  it  was  only  recently  that  I 
decided  to  put  some  information  together  so  that  it  could  be 
available  for  present  and  future  members  of  the  family. 

While  preparing  these  Notes  I  have  had  to  consider  stories 
of  past  and  present  members  of  the  family,  several  of  which 
would  make  rewarding  studies  for  full-length  biographies,  but, 
as  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  literary  skill  needed  for  such 
enterprises,  this  work  has  been  restricted  to  brief  general  notes 
and  genealogical  details. 


These  Notes  will  end  with  the  reproduction  shown  opposite 
of  a  letter  from  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  written  in  answer  to 
a  query  about  tartan.  What  His  Grace  says  about  this  much- 
debated  subject  is  illuminating,  and  the  words  with  which 
his  letter  ends  show  a  fine  regard  for  the  clanship  tradition. 

Long  may  this  tradition  continue. 


Cniachan  gu  brath  ! 


. 


